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*WatTcHMAN, what of the closing year?” 
“All goes well!” So we may ring out the 
cheery answer to the serious challenge. All 
goes well, especially for women. And it is 
time it should be so. Nineteen centuries of 
nominal Christianity represent a tolerably 
long period of delay interposed between the 
utterance of the watchword, “In Christ, 
neither male nor female,” and the realisation 
of that ideal in Church and in State. The 
closing century will mark the enfranchise- 
ment of woman as the close of last century 
marked in the thunder peal of the French 
Revolution the emancipation of man. That 
is the great fact, the supreme fact of the 
epoch. All others are but subsidiary. The 
rise and fall of parties, the making and un- 
making of Cabinets, the declaration of war, 
and the concluding of peace—all these things 
are but the scurrying of clouds across the sky 
before sunrise. The permanent, momentous, 
all-influencing fact is the formal rise of 
woman to the status of a human being, 
instead of being regarded, as heret»fore, as the 
mere appendage to man. 
tion which carries with it a revolution that 
will affect almost every department of human 
existence. How far it will extend, how 
subtle will be the effect which it will produce 
on Church and on State, in court and in 
camp, no one can at present foresee. But 
woman emerging from subjection is now a 


This is an evolu- 


citizen, and a citizen she will remain. 


It is but the culminating point of a long 
series. The year which hasseen women for the 
firsttime frankly recognised bothaselectors and 
elected under the Parish Councils Act marks 
one of the most definite and important stages 
on woman’s advance to complete citizens. 
We have still to storm the central citadel of 
the parliamentary franchise. But when all 
the outworks are in our possession the citadel 
may capitulate without a blow. We have 
now aright tosit on Parish Councils, District 
Councils, Boards of Guardians, School Boards, 
and those nascent town councils, the London 
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We are still excluded from Town 
Councils, County Councils, and the House of 
Commons. 


vestries. 


But the election of several women 
to the London Vestries— Miss Brown in Vam- 
berwell, Mrs. Evans in the Strand, and Mrs. 
Amos in Marylebone, to mention only three 
—secures the ultimate election of women to 
Town Councils. The London Vestry is a 
municipality in posse. When it is fully 
fledged it will continue to have women as 
councillors, And if Hackney, and Chelsea, 
and Battersea, and Kensington admit women 
to their municipal parliament, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, and Birmingham will not long 
remain behind. 


In the sphere of morals, the influence 
of women has been most marvellously 
No mixed 
body of men and women could possibly have 
made a more hopeless failure of civic adminis- 
tration than that which stands to the debit 
of the exclusively male government of New 
York. The uprising which cleared out 
Tammany was largely due to the energy and 
enthusiasm of the female citizens, who, al- 
though excluded jealously from the polls, 
nevertheless asserted their influence for good 
by speech and canvass and the printed word. 
And as it was in New York, so it was else- 
where. Even the most conservative of male 
monopolists are beginning to see that as the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
so the vote of the woman is the sine qua non 
of reform. 

At home, at our own doors, the action taken 
against the indecencies that disgraced some 
of the Living Pictures, and the licence 
which enabled a few wealthy men to levy a 
dividend of seventy-five per cent. upon the 
unfortunate women of London, shows how 
much good work good women can do if they 
will but put their minds and hearts to it. 

The new year will bea year of test. It 
will show whether women who can win elec- 
tions can, by their conduct on Council and on 
Board, justify the confidence reposed in them 
by the electors. But we fear not the result. 
Forward be our watchword. We. shall 


stumble and blunder, and make many a mis- 
take. But, undisheartened by these incidents 
of education, we shall press on to our ap- 
pointed goal. 


[  peietiey "| One Penny Weekly, 


WOrPIEN AND DRINK. 
A TALK WITH DR. NORMAN KERR, 


“De, Kerr,” said 1, seated in his pleasant con- 
sulting-room near Regent's Park, “1 want to get 
your opinion upon women and drink. I know 
that for many years you have made inebriety a 
special study, Is it on the increase among 
women P ” 

“Undoubtedly. It could hardly be otherwise. 
You are, perhaps, aware that the distinguished 
scientist Weismann holds that acquired moditica- 
tions cannot be transmitted. 1 think | express 
the opinion of the vast majority of medical men 
who have studied inebriety that alcoholism is 
transmissible and is deeply impressed on the 
whole body, structure, features, mind. ‘To-day 
the heredity of inebriety is an established phy- 
siological axiom. To hold the contrary is very 
exceptional.” 

“ And I suppose that as, according to Ribot, 
thore is a strong tendency for daughters to resem- 
ble theie fathers, and sons their mothers, women 
mi;st come in for a big share of so hideous an 
inheritance P ” 

“T should not like to take Ribot as a tinal 
authority on heredity, as so much has been done 
since his day. If nothing else, we are a little 
Jess sure in our conclusions ; we step more warily. 
It is certain that a drunkard’s children have a 
poorer chance of health ; they may be idiot, epilep- 
tic, insane, prone to melancholia, and nouralgia. 
What we think we observe is that the daughters 
of a drunken father are hysterical and nervous ; 
the sons are feeble and eccentric.” 

“ And the drunken mother P” 

“Her share in hereditary transmission is 
almost certainly the larger. ‘I'he records are not 
exact ; more observations are needed, especially 
over long periods, but personally, in a large 
practice, | have remarked a preponderance of 
the mother’s influence.” 

“So far, Doctor, you have not given mo any 
figures to prove the increase of drunkenness 
among woinen,” 

“1am sorry that I have not got any very 
recent figures. In the observations [ am making 
there seemed no special reason for separating the 
sexes; my classification has other bases, which 
for your immediate purpose is regrettable. But 
now hero are figures for 1881, which may be 
relied upon. Ln that year the commitments to 
prison of those who had been convicted ten times 
and more were 5,138 men, 451 women. — In 
1878 the women were only 5,800, Not long ayo 
I had to give evidence before a coroner, Dr. 
Danford Thomas, and stated that | had never 
seen so many drunken women on the streets as 
on Whit Monday, 1893, many of them girls 
between fourteen and eighteen. ‘The coroner 
corroborated my statement, adding that he had 
now far more inquests upon the deaths of women 
through alcoholic poisoning. In 1891 in London 
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there were 500 more female commitments for 
drunkenness than in the previous year.” 

“Tam told, Dr. Kerr, that you are strongly 
opposed to the repeated commitments of persons 
under the influence of the drink crave.” 

“Of course Iam. What person who has given 
the least attention to the subject could be other- 
wise? Look at that wretched woman, Jane 
Cakebread, committed to prison a short while 
ago for the 272nd time. The committal of a 
confirmed drunkard to prison for a week or a 
month simply means that we refit her for another 
debauch. They look upon it in that light them- 
selves, so that we need have no hesitation in 
doing the same.” 

“ You would give them a longer sentence ? ” 

“They ought not to be committed to prison 
at all. Really they are persons who have lost 
moral control ; their disease is a form of insanity. 
We should relegate them to homes for drunkards 
for a year, in grave cases two years. There they 
would stand a chance of resuming lost moral 
control,” 

‘‘ But what nation would venture to interfere 
so greatly with pergonal liberty ? ” 

“Belgium does to-day. England interferes 
in the case of insanity, elder sister of inebriety, 
and I am thankful to say that a Bill is now being 
prepared by which drunkards in this country will 
also be placed under control in curative institu- 
tions, when proper medical testimony is forth- 
coming. The Home Secretary has promised it and 
the Bill is even now being drafted.” 

“Tt will be rather a blow for Bung. But I 
observe, Doctor, that in speaking of such curative 
institutions, a good many people think they would 
be very suitable for women, and by implication 
rather than by direct statement express the hope 
that women will get the lion’s share of these 
attentions of a paternal government.” 

“Do they? I don’t think the framers of the 
Bill are actuated by that idea. I expect that 
the test will not be sex, but loss of moral control. 
We hope too, that in the end, such institutions 
will not be more expensive than our prisons filled 
with the drunken and disorderly, and persons 
who commit terrible crimes proceeding 
from drink, not to mention the labour of the 
police, of the magistrates and judges, in drafting 
thither the victims of the drink crave. Of 
course, persons possessing means would have 
to pay for their board. The expense of their 
sequestration would not lie upon the State un- 
less necessary.” 

“The idea is pleasant, But to return one 
moment. Those persons who speak so lightly of 
relegating women to homes for drunkards often 
say that it is worse for a woman to drink than 
fora man. Now we know, because certain men 
express themselves quite clearly on the subject, 
that men are the stronger, finer, nobler sex. 
How can it be worse in a woman to drink than 
in a man?” 

Dr. Kerr leaned back in his chair and looked at 
me meditatively. ‘ That’s rather specious. I 
am actually old-fashioned enough to think that 
women are better than men in some respects.” 

‘“‘ Which, for instance P ” 

‘‘Of course I know that the best moral 
qualities are common to both sexes. But I 
think I see that women have a more acute 
conscience; their nerves are more susceptible than 
men’s, their perceptions are finer, their imagina- 

tion more lively. To my mind, alcoholism in 
women effects a more complete smash of a more 
delicate mechanism, I think I could get a good 
many people to agree with me here.” 

“It rather agrees with what prison officials 
tell me. I have now spoken with several, and 


they all say that women are the worst to 
manage; their loss of self respect is more com- 
plete than men’s.” 

“Though I should desire the law to be 
administered with perfect fairness between the 


sexes, yet it is only fair to recollect what I said 
a moment ago: opinion is inclining to the 
mother having the greater influence in heredity, 
in the transmission of the drink crave.” : 

“ Would it be possible to counteract heredity 
in any way, «us regards inebriety ?” 


“ Certainly ; I don’t think that even the worst | 


cases, those where both parents are drunken, 
need despair. In gout and other maladies we 
fully recognise hereditary effects, and by careful 
treatment and sensible diet, we evade them. 
Such cases are quite common ; the great thing 
is for people to know: their heredity. In this 
sense a pedigree may be said to be important.” 

*‘ Well, suppose you had the child of drunken 
parents committed to your care, how would you 
begin?” 

“Such a child should never touch wine, 
spirits, or alcohol of any kind. He has inherited 
alcoholised blood; it is inflammable as. gun- 
powder. I have now more than once seen the 
match applied, with tho usual effect, the death 
of a contirmed drunkard, and that pretty soon.” 

“ Do you mean a child becomes a confirmed 
drunkard ? ” 

“Yes, There are known cases of small 
children (of drunkards), two years old, tasting 
drink for the first time, and never resting again 
without it. At one of our great hospitals, they 
gave a lad of nineteen, son of a drunken father, 
with an intemperate grandfather, port wine tc 
get up his strength after a severe injury and 
operation. Although he had never tasted an 
intoxicant before, on leaving the hospital he 
became a confirmed drunkard, and is so still.” 

“Do these youthful druukards, I mean very 
young children, more commonly come from a 
home where the mother drinks ? ” 

“‘ Yes, so far as I have observed. Occasionally 
where the father drinks and not the mother, 
the children grow up with a horror of drink, 
resolved not to touch it. As well as avoiding 
all stimulants, the child of a drunkard should 
avoid condiments, highly seasoned dishes, all 
that will prove unduly stimulant. I don’t 
believe in too rigid a dietary, at any rate at 
present, when comparatively little is known 
about the action and qualities of foods; but I 
am a very firm believer in people eating slowly, 
aud giving the digestion a chance.” 

‘‘Like Mr. Gladstone, who is believed to 
advocate thirty-two ‘chews.’ Is it Euglish 
doctors only who are examining alcoholism so 
profoundly ? ” 

“Oh, dear no. The Americans have been 
very busy in research, especially the late Dr. 
Parrish and Dr. Crothers. Then there are 
French and German doctors—Magnus Huss, 
Sollier, Morel, Magnan, Professor Demme. By 
the way, I wonder if you know anything of 
Demme’s wonderful series of observations ? ” 

“Tam sorry to say that I never even heard 
his name before.” 

“ Well, Demme had to do with the Children’s 
Hospital at Berne, and he took notes of the 
family history of ten families of drunkards, one 
or more of them being treatea in the hospital, 
and of ten families of temperate persons, all 
being of the same class in life. He observed his 
two sets for twelve years. The dizect posterity 
of the drunkards amounted to fifty-seven chil- 
dren. Of these, twenty-five died during the 
first few months from insufficient vitality and 
brain affections, six were idiotic, five stunted in 
figure, five epileptic, five had congenital defor- 
mities. Out of the fifty-seven, only ten, or 17°5 
per cent., had ordinary health in childhood. 

‘“‘ Now, let us turn to the children of the 
temperate families, numbering sixty-one. ive 
died from insufficient vitality, four had curable 
nervous maladies, two had congenital defects. 
The remaining fifty, or 81'9 per cent., were 
healthy during the years of childhood when 
Demme had them under observation. Hecame 


to the conclusion that inebriety is hereditary, 
transmitting itself until the increasingly defec- 
tive race becomes extinct.” 

“Who would come to any other 2 
| the figures reliable ? ” 

“ Absolutely ; and, what is more, they will 
admit of no other reading. We ought to teach 
these things to our children.” 

“ And to their mothers, who are often densel y 
ignorant. I was reading the other day of the 
heavy infant mortality in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and the large share that drink has in 
killing off the children.” 

“ It is melancholy, but it really forms part of 
a large question, and one of infinite importance 
to women. They do not yet seem to grasp, to 
an appreciable extent, that the real interests of 
their sex lie in a low birth-rate and a low death- 
rate.” 

“TI observe, Dr. Kerr, that in your book on 
‘Inebriety or Narcomania,’ you show that more 
married women take to drink than single 
women.” 

“Where ?” said the doctor, with a doubtful 
look. “I don’t remember saying anything of 
the kind.” 

“Here,” said I, turning over the leaves rapidly. 
“At the Home at Fort Hamilton out of ninety- 
three women, thirteen were spinsters, sixteen 
widows, sixty-three married, one divorced.” 

*Jh, yes,” said the Doctor, “but nobody 
must translate that into an argument against 
marriage. The fact is that the age for drunken- 
ness is between thirty and forty-five with both 
| sexes, which would naturally bring in a majority 
| of the married. And with women there is a 
| special reason for giving way to the drink crave. 
Many of them have borne too many children for 
| their strength. Child follows child before the 
mother’s small stock of strength is recovered. 
| At the same time, demands increase upon her in 
' the way of responsibility, financial and domestic 
difficulties, and thus exhaust her store of nervous 
energy. She is disposed to take to drink to 
temporarily relieve utter weariness of body and 
| mind ; while, at the same time, diminished nerve 
| force makes her more susceptible to the anzes- 
|thetic action of alcohol, much less able to 
resist the poisonous influence.” 

C. S. Bremner. 


But are 


An all-day meeting was recently held in 
Phillips Brooks’ Church by a board of missionary 
| women, when Miss Lucy Jarvis, of Connecticut, 
| told how the junior auxiliaries were carried on 
and the children brought into closer relationship 
| with the church. She said that a careful study 
is made of missionary methods, and by the use 
of maps and charts the children are taught where 
_ the work is going on. The educational, practical, 
‘and spiritual sides of that work are cultivated 
according to individual needs. They are taught 
that suffering in China requires their sympathy 
| and help as much as suffering in their own New 
England states. Miss Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe 
College, gave an outline of the Church Training 
House, a missionary work in Philadelphia, where 
the plan of study ranges from the Bible and 
modern church h story to hygiene, home sanita- 
tion and business training. ‘The work is super- 
intended by an experienced church woman, 
| whose value is hardly secondary to that of the 
| bishop. The scope and purpose of city charities 
is considered ; there is house-to-house visitation, 
and ten weeks of hospital training are necessary 
| before the students are graduated. Miss Irwin 
| quoted from the “ House Mothers’” refor's, 
| which showed how sympathetic interest in ) oui g 
| women students has influenced them in the 
right direction, and led them to the vocations 
for which they are best fitted. The daily routine 
| of domestic life in this church house has brought 
good results, ‘‘for,” said Miss Irwin, “many 
women are not blessed with common sense, and 
they need to live with others who have 1t 
| developed.” 
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RUTH’S GIFT. 


BY ADELA FRANCES MOUNT. 


“Gop so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

This was the text of the sermon preached one 
Christmas Day in a village church a few miles 
from Rottingdean. 

As the clear reverent voice of the minister 
rang out, every ear. was attentive. 

Yet once again was the story told of the 
redeeming love of the Father in sending a Saviour 
into the sin-stained world to suffer and to die, 
that through Him all who believe might come 
at last to the Heavenly kingdom. 

Amongst the congregation was a girl with a 
bright, happy fac2, who listened with rapt 
attention. 

She had joined heartily in the singing and 
responses, and now the simple language of the 
sermon touched her heart and filled her with 
fresh resolves to be more earnest in the Christian 
race. As she looked round upon the church 
which yesterday her hands had helped to clothe 
with Christmas decorations her eyes rested upon 
the slight form of Arthur Wynne, the village 
doctor, who sat a few seats infront. - 

A soft expression touched her face as happy 
dreams made her for a few minutes forgetful of 
everything but the one who was her best and 
dearest upon earth, to whom a year ago she had 
given her woman’s true love. Since then life 
had seemed like a joyous song. 

Ruth forgot all about the sermon; she was 
thinking only of her happiness and another's. 
But suddenly, with a guilty feeling for her 
wandering thoughts, she again listened to what 
the minister was saying. 

He went on to tell how God had given His 
best for us; how He had spared not His Son, 
bu’ freely delivered Him up for us all. In con- 
clusion he added, “ My friends, should we not 
give our best to Him, our willing hearts, our 
glad service? Let us one and all resolve that in 
the New Year which so soon will dawn, we may 
be ready to do this. We know not what He 
may require of us. The future is an unopened 
book, an untrodden path ; the year is all unknown. 
But God grant that we may be willing to make 
any sacrifice for Him, even though it should 
mean the giving up of our best and dearest 
hope.” 

* * # J ® 

“ Our best and dearest hope.” 

How the words rang in Ruth Forest’s ears 
through that Christmas Day. And as over and 
over again she asked herself the question, “Am 
I willing to give up mine?” each time her 
heart answered “ No.’ 

She strove to put the thought from her. 
Still it seemed to rise up as something which 
must be settled before the old joyousness could 
return. That night Ruth prayed for strength 
to say “Thy will be done” to whatever might 
come to her to do or bear. 

They were so happy through that Christmas 
week, she and the man she loved—her best 
and dearest—to whom she was more than all 
the world beside. 

She told him once of the thoughts the sermon 
had brought, and he, kissing the sweet upturned 
face, answered “ Leave the future to God, little 
one! but we must be willing—you and I—to 
hold onr best as His.” 

* * * * Sd 

On the morning of the New Year, when the 
geey light of dawn broke over land and sea, they 
stood together upon the beach. 

All through the night a terrible storm had 
raged, and sounds of distress rose above the fury 
of the gale. 

Nothing was seen until daylight came, and 
now the inhabitants of the little fishing village 


could descry a ship hard upon the rocks. 
So near was she that the poor shipwrecked 
creatures were visible, clinging to the rigging. 

Ruth, with tearful eyes looked out over that 
cruel raging sea, and in a voice choked with 
sobs, said, “ Oh Arthur ! can nothing be done to 
save them? They are sonear. It would be 
dreadful for them tv be drowned so close to the 
land.” 

“Tt must take a little while to get the life- 
boat ready,” was the reply ; “ but see, here it 
comes—they are launching it now. God grant 
it may reach the vessel in safety! There is a 
clear space beyond those rocks ; but the breakers 
are so high it will need clever and strong men to 
do the work.” 

Quickly the life-boat was manned by sturdy 
fishermen, and gallantly rode over the waves while 
the watchers upon shore were breathless with 
suspense. In half-an-hour a loud cheer rang 
out; the boat was at the ship’s side and men 
were seen lowering themselves by ropes. Then 
she started back, dangerously laden with her 
human freight. 

It seemed a long time before the beach was 
gained, but at length twenty exhausted men 
were safely landed. Full forty had been left 
behind, and again the life-boat launched forth 
upon that perilous journey and once more re- 
turned with a load of rescued lives. 

“Only eighteen more! we must go back 
quickly, mates,” said the pilot of the life-boat. 
But even as he spoke he knew that none of the 
brave men who had pulled so hard were able to 
work as before, and that the strength of full 
half a dozen was quite spent. Without fresh 
help it was certain the boat could never reach, 
and the remainder of the crew must perish. It 
would be but madness to risk other lives in 
vainly trying to save theirs. “ Let us rest fora 
spell, friend,” said one of the fishermen, “then 
we'll start off; we're a’ most done now.” 

But there was no time to be lost, and the 
pilot knew it. If they delayed, it would be too 
late, for the ship was breaking up fast, and loud 
above the noise of the tempest came a bitter 
wail from the drowning men. 

“More help! More help!” cried the pilot. 
“Who will come and do their best? Six of 
these men are exhausted, they cannot pull, and 
it would be certain death to us to start unless 
we replace them.” 

The precious moments flew by, but no one 
came forward. Indeed all the skilful oarsmen had 
volunteered at first, and none but fisher-lads 
remained, 

“Here, boys,” called the pilot suddenly, 
“come and help; you are young, but you’ve 
strong arms, and brave hearts. We shall do it if 
there are six of you.” 

The lads needed no second bidding, and 
presently five of the vacant seats were filled. 

“Take your oars, mates,” came like a com- 
mand, “ or it will be too late.” 

Then seeing the empty place the pilot turned 
again to those on shore, and with a look of 
entreaty said hoarsely, “‘One more, only one 
more. For God’s sake one more. Look yonder 
at those drowning men. Who willcome? Who 
will come and save them ?™ 

Then Arthur Wynne, kissing Ruth's pale fair 
face, stepped forward, saying calmly, “J will 
come and do my best.” 

But the pilot, glancing at the tall slender 
figure, answered, 

‘* You sir! you could never pull in a sea like 
this. "Tis noble work you do by sick beds, but 
your hands are near as slim as a womans. Isn’t 
there anyone could come instead o’ ye?” 

“No one,” replied the doctor, and in another 
moment he had taken his oar, and the boat 
started. 

As farther across those angry waves he was 
borne from his beloved the last words she had 
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whispered rang in his ears. Above the sound 
of tte shouting of the men, and the dashing of 
the waves he seemed to hear her soft accents 
giving him fresh courage. “ Yes, darling, I am 
willing. Go, it is your duty. I will not keep you 
back. Go, and do your best.” 

Oh, the agony of suspense! How long it 
seemed ere the boat gained the wreck, and 
then, with the last load of rescued sailors, headed 
towards land! But she was manned by tired 
and unskilful hands, and her progress slow and 
uncertain. 

Would she ever reach the goal P 

Were those brave men able now to battle 
against the storm ? 

The minutes seemed like hours. But after a 
while a cheer broke from those upon tho beach. 
She was nearly in—only a few more yards, 
and all would be safe. Ruth could distinguish 
her lover's form as steadily he pulled. 

It had been a hard battle, but they had 
worked well, and now their labour was nearly 
over. 

Nearer and nearer they came—louder and 
louder the people cheered. 

Eager hands were outstretched to pull them 
in. Ruth saw the face she loved now. Just 
then there came a tremendous wave—the boat 
was swamped, but those in her were borne upon 
the crest of the billow, and soon the struggling 
creatures were washed upon the sandy beach. 

All save one. Arthur Wynne’s work was done 
—he had given his best to (iod. And a girl 
with a sweet, sad face trod the days of the New 
Year, knowing that in a strength not her own 
she had begun it by willingly giving her “ best 
and dearest ” to God who ‘so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 


SONG OF TEARS. 
BY NINA F, LAYARD,* 


‘6“ We bait our hook with a dead child,’ said an 
agent of an insurance company.”—See “ Con- 
temporary Ieview,” July, 1890. 


How can I turn my rhyme most mournfully ? 
Throw it out like a cry, 
Breathe it up with a sigh, 

So that not one shall listen scornfully ? 


Not as a verse-repeater 
In one set metre, 
With the sing-song of the children, 
Who sway to and fro 
In a neat row— 
The small white-aproned children 
Of the village school, 
All in rule. 


Not so will I shape my song, 

But with a line here drawn out doleful and long, 
Quavering, shaking the air, 

With the last despair 

Of an infant crying alone in a garret bare. 


Even so will I wail 

Out my sorrowful tale ; 

Even so turn my ditty, 

Till the dews of an infinite pity 

Stand in your eye, 

While you catch the cry 

Of the child victims of drink in the city. 


There are quick gasps 

While the baby grasps 

The tumbled rays in its tiny hand, 
Feeling blindly 

For comfort kindly, 

With a vain demand, 

For its throat is dry 

Kor lack of the sweet supply, 

And the tear where it falls must lie, 


* With the Author's permission, from “ Poems by 
Nina If, Layard.” 
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When no help is nigh 
Courage, baby ! soon 
And fi 


To the sky, 

Where the soft angel-mothers will sing you a 
’ lullaby. 

You shall be pressed, 

As in a nest, 

To a warm breast, 

Where they hunger no more, 

Neither thirst any more, 

For the babies are blest. 


Ay, then—but now— 


Stop short, my verse, 

Sound thick each broken word, 
Half spoken and but half heard ; 
Sobbing, 

Throbbing, 

While the sweet breath comes quick. 
Care not a jot 

Whether or not 

This line with this, 

By counted beat, 

Or regular feet, 

Reckons amiss. 

It would drown 

The up and down 

Of the baby’s breathing, 

So uncertain 

Behind the torn curtain ; 

For the poor wee thing 

Hears the ‘step of its mother, 
And knows it from any other, 
One—two—three— 

Up the creaky stair cometh she. 
Four—five—six —seven— 
Quicker, mother, for the love of Heaven ! 


Eight— 
Why does she wait 
So long there 
On the broken stair ? 
Nine—ten—eleven. 
How uneven 
Is her heavy treading ! 
Twelve—thirteen— 
The passage threading 
Uncertain. 
Come at length ! 
And the babe makes known 
With a gathered strength, 
Its wants in a querulous moan‘ 


She heeds not, 

Poor sot, 

As she lies where she fell, 
While all hell 

Is aflame on her face 

To erase 

Beauty of woman, and all trace 
Of Heaven’s sweetest grace. 

She knows not, 

And there she will lie 

' While the pitiless night goes by, 
Dragging its heavy chain 

Of hours that go and come, 
Counting the laggard sum 

By an infant’s hunger pain, 
While every breath is a doubt 
Beating the seconds out 

From the dry lips apart ; 

And the iron tongue of the hour, 
In its hard metallic power, 
Strikes on an infant’s heart. 
And an infant’s heart is riven 
With anguish keen ; 

But our Father which art in heaven, 
Hath seen. 


you will die 


Courage, baby! though now 

There is strange dew on your brow, 
Aud a mist that deepens the hue 
Of your sweet eyes’ early blue. 
Courage, poor little soul ! 
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Heir-apparent of ruth 
Prince of the Castle of Dole 

In the Land of Dalmanuth.* 
Princes are born to fight ; 

Thus you enter the list, 
Closing your hand so tight, 

Clenching your tiny fist. 


Ay—but surely was never 
Fight so unequal ! 

And to your bravest endeavour 
Remains but one sequel ; 

Only one possible issue 
For all your trying, 

What indeed can we wish you 
Better than dying ? 


Now it has come! a slight stirring 
Moves the thin cover, 

Sighs that are longer recurring, 
And then—all is over. 

’T was well done, little soldier ; 
You fought with a will. 

The battle is ended; unfold your 
Hand, and lie still. 

Alas! my poor impotent verse ! 

Have you wept with me? 

worse ? 

Have you smiled 

At the wild, 

Unheeding passion 

That led the rhyme in its own fashion ? 


Have you done 


For all night in my sleeping, 
With woful faces 
Come the sad children creeping 
Out of their places ; 
And my ear weaves, 
The sound of the pattering 
Of their soft feet, 
With the thin beat 
Of the raindrops scattering 
Dry autumn leaves. 
And my ear mingles 
The wail of their sorrowing 
With the drawn sigh 
Of a wave gone by 
That is evermore borrowing] 
A voice from the shingles. 
+ * 


And for the rest I beseech you, 
Merciful nation, 

By the great Heart of God, 

And His awful iron rod, 

Let their cry reach you, 

And the High Wisdom teach you 
Wise legislation. 


MADAME THOUMAIAN AND 
THE ARMENIANS. | 


BY 


FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


Ir is nearly eighteen months since the great | 
honour was mine of meeting Madame Thoumaian | 
the wife of an-imprisoned Armenian pastor, then 
lying under sentence of death in the dungeons 
of Angora. 

The daughter of a Swiss pastor, she left the 
peaceful valleys of her own land to help her 
husband, a native of Armenia, in his brave stand 
for Christian education in the dominions of the | 
Turk, Touched to the heart by the sufferings 
of the sick whom she saw around her uncared | 
for by either doctor or nurse, Madame Thou- 
maian, prompted by the earnest wish of her 
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and his friend. She knew enough of Turkish 
misrule to realise in an instant what this meant 
Without delay her mind was made up, and 
abandoning her meeting campaign, she directed 
the whole of her energies by night and by day in 
pleading with the British Government to effect 
a release. 

The winning presence and sweet voice which 
had pleaded so eloquently on behalf of the sick 
and dying, now rang out in more earnest and 
solemn tones as she begged for the salvation of 
the man whom she loved better than life itself. 
For four months she haunted the lobby of the 
House of Commons, and was thus kept in con- 
stant touch with many members of Parliament, 
such as Mr. Bryce, Mr. Schwann, Mr. Stevenson, 
and Sir Edward Grey, who more particularly 
have the interests of Armenian Christians at 
heart. 

THE WIFE'S PLEADING. 


Her little black-robed figure and fair young face, 
prematurely oldin its awful anxiety, suon became 
familiar to all frequenters of the lobby, and there 
was not a policeman on duty who was not ready 
with a kindly word or helpful act to the stranger 
who in her quaintly foreign English was pleading 
for her husband’s life. 

So plausible is the wily ,Turk that even Mr. 
Newberry, of the American legation in Turkey, 
was deceived, and only at the very last moment, 
when precious lives hung in the balance, were 
Madame Thoumaian and her friends able to 
obtain and present to the Foreign Office suffi- 
cient evidence to satisfy Lord Rosebery, and 
induce the interference of the British Govern- 
ment. Thus M. Thoumaian and his friend, M. 
Kayaian, were saved. 

A day or two after the arrival of the exiles I 


found myself sitting at the supper-table in their 


humble lodging in Mildmay.- Madame Thou- 
maian was radiant, but the two men looked sad, 
and an earnest look came over the party when 
M. Thoumaian, before beginning the simple 
meal, bowed his head and prayed for those of 
his friends who were still lying cold and hungry, 
loaded with chains, and under sentence of death 
in the foul dungeons of Angora. 


CONDEMNED. 


Both Professor Thoumaian and M. Kayaian 
had been similarly condemned, and as we sat in 
their peaceful English home the marks of the 
cruel fetters were still visible upon neck and 
wrist, 

Freedom for them meant exertion to the 
utmost on behalf of those still under the death 
sentence. Day by day they petitioned, memorial- 
ised and induced members to raise the question 
in the House of Commons on behalf more 
especially of the five whose case they declared 
to be identical with their own—day by day their 
courage rose. The British Government was 
making a firm stand, Sir Edward Grey was 
unremitting in his endeavour. At length the 
hour struck when the hoped for reprieve was to 
atrive. The three exiles stood in a little group 
in one of the corridors off the outer lobby. The 
suspense was growing frightful, would it never 
end? The “ House ” itself was crowded, and as 
few members were without, the anxious three 
scanned each man in vain as he hurried past, 
searching for the face of a friend. 

It so happened that I was the first of those 
in the lobby to learn the news. Sir Edwar< 
Grey had just announced to the “ House” that 


husband, left Asia after a few years, and carrying | the death sentence had been carried out that 


her little daughter La France to her old European | 


home, set forth on an errand of love. For a year or 
more she traversed our country, and had already 
collected £3,000 towards a hospital, when the 
news reached her of the burning of the Anatolia 
College, and the imprisonment of her husband | 


* The l’ersic for Dalmanutha, meaning exhaustion, 


| words. Who shall say ¢ 


morning. But the ill news in this case had not 
travelled fast, for no one wished to deal the 
crushing blow upon the brave little woman, her 


' husband, and his friend. 


Perhaps they guessed from my face, or my 
Madame Thoumaian 


broke down, and the two men who had endured 


‘eanness. 


t he indescribable torments of the Turkish prison 
\ 
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without flinching an inch on their own account, 
gave way too, as all true, brave, manly men 
must when they think of the anguish of the 
widows and fatherless ones left behind. I can- 
not describe that scene, its impress is too deep 
for utterance, The reaction of sorrow for others, 
after their own supreme joy, bowed the exiles in 
the dust. 

This is the story of Madame Thoumaian and 
the man she loves, and his friend. Because the 
culmination of the tragedy was enacted as it 
were at our very door, and its inner history is 
given in detail, we feel touched to the heart’s 
core. But this is merely one small instance—the 
salvation of two men, the execution of five of 
their comrades. 

To-day, if report may be credited, not five, 
ten, or even a hundred have fallen at the hands 
of the inexorable Turk, but two thousand men, 
women, and children. 

What then must be the sorrow and sighing, 
the misery and utter despair of those who 
remain behind, our fellow Christians, mourning 
over those who have been ruthlessly massacred 
in cold blood ? 

The imagination of a Dante would fail to 
compass the horrors of this nineteenth century 
Aceldama, Asia Minor, the cradle of Christianity, 
has become a very shambles for the adherents of 
the religion of peace and love. 

At length Britain seems roused. The other 
Great Powers too have moved. Would that that 
arousal had been possible before it had been too 
late. 

Madame Thoumaian and her friends from the 
first foretold the inevitable. But the blood of 
the martyrs will not have been spilt in vain, if 
now by the united action of Europe the world is 
once and for ever rid of the monstrous tyranny 
of the cruel Turk. 


dream of the Queen City of the Adriatic, 
“anchored in the soft stillness of her immemorial 
lagoons,” the beautiful Bride of the Sea whom 
the Doge wedded with his ring, and thiuk— 


How the pomp of sunrise waits 
On Venice at her watery gates ; 


but more beautiful to my dreaming and more 
significant to my thinking is the earthly Eden of 
a loving household, anchored like an enchanted 
isle in the sea of life, and shining in the light 
which breaks from the Paradise above. 


THE GIKL AND HER BOOKS. 


Some of the most wretched failures in young 
women’s lives have been occasioned by their reck- 
less throwing away of the priceless days of school 
training, through a giddy desire to enter at once 
into social dissipation. My observation has 
taught me that such pilferers uf the hours of 
youth are sometimes doomed to a lonely and 
bitter life, a life in which they feel their in- 
capacity to undertake anything that will make 
them happily independent, and a life where they 
have not those constant consolations which 
women of discipline and cultured minds are more 
and more finding in the world of letters. Happy 
are they whom science has taught to sec this 
great wonder-book of nature, and whom litera- 
ture has taught to feel with those best inter- 
preters, the poets! “The fresh woods” of 
springtime are lovelier when yon peer into them 
with the eyes of “vernal Chaucer,” while even 
the “round ocean” and “blue sky” derive a 
new marvel and beauty from the mind of 
Wordsworth. 


WOMAN’S BEST INFLUENCE. 


I would not overvalue literature, and, there- 
fore, I add that life and character are supreme, 
and that if you have been touched by the thought 
of life’s reality and seriousness, you willnot make 
the mistake of those young women who are 
seeking happiness at the end of existence, and 
whose fate, after a few years of fashionable 
gaiety, it is to exhibit a hard countenance, con- 
trasting strangely with the peace and shining 
spiritual beauty marking the faces of others. 


THE IDEAL WOMAN. 
HER PERILS AND OPPORTUNITIES, 
BY REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 


THE GLORY OF MOTHERHOOD. 


You will not misinterpret me when I say 
that I do not believe that God intended 
anything better for most of the daughters of 
Eve than to illustrate, as Mary did, the sweet 
humanity and the glorious divinity of wifely and 
motherly excellence. I join with all right- 
minded people, in giving duc honour to the 
learned woman, and I would that all might be 
learned. To her who has deciphered the hiero- 
glyphics on ancient tombs and temples, and un- 
rolled the cerements of unresisting Egyptian 
mummies, let praise be given; but supreme 
honour is also due to the mother, unlearned it 
may be, who has grappled successfully with a 
live human boy, and turned his multiplex bar- 
barisms into gentleness and decency ; and if she 
has done this six times over, she deserves a 
pension from the national Government and a 
peaceful retreat for the remainder of her natural 
days ! 

And I believe that you have been educated 


who, with chivalrous self-denial, strives for 
others. But what you admire in a hero is what 
God means that you should propose to your- 
selves. It has been truly said, “Make 
happiness your object and you will never find it. 
Make duty your object, and if you cannot obtain 
happiness, you will at least have peace.” Young 
women get a glimpse of the great things which 
God has called them to feel and to do, and then 
the pressure from the worldly side of life sinks 
them to lower purposes and ambitions. It needs 
independence of character for a young woman in 
society to exercise her best influence, and inde- 
pendence is strengthened by holding communion 
with the best souls, and by daily drinking at the 
fountains of courage and inspiration which the 
lives of noble women have opened for them, as 
well as by daily obedience to the behests of duty 
in small things. 


for the home, and not away from the | with reference to the young woman, she has a 
home. Out of good homes come the pure | corresponding obligation to purify and elevate 


social life. She is not unwittingly to be a snare 
to any; she is not to poison society by sland- 


streams which gladden this old world, and 
in the home abides the treasure of such peace 
and content as earth can give. And I would 
that young women might learn that money alone 
cannot make the spiritual fragrance and music 
of a true home life. Small incomes and wedded 
bliss are not incompatible. A Swiss cottage on 
the verge of an avalanche, a hut in the prairies 
of Dakota, a house in an unfashior~ble street, 
may be a home because true love is thare ; while 
a palace, surrounded with gardens, with a style 
of living enriched by the rarest art, may reflect 
from Venetian rairrors and gilded bronzes the 
unwritten tragedy of homeless hearts. Travellers 


temptress of young men to the drinking habits 
so fatally common. 


glad acceptance of Christian ideals and a grow- 
ing taste for Christian truth and work. The 
soul of young womanhood, missing in carly years 
the touch and transformation of the Christian 
spirit, has lost its chief treasure and its most 
marvellous transtiguring power. You will soon 
discover, you have already discovered, that you 


Young women admire true heroes, and the true | 
hero is never a man of self-indulgence, but one | 


As all social life is arranged | 


erous gossip; she is not to be the patron of | 
perilous amusements ; she is not to become the 


Above all, her character is to be formed by a, 


need an upward look to the soul, a perpetual 
upholding Love higher than youreelf. 

Do you realise how eager men are to honour 
women for achievements in the best things? As 
one hus said: “ They fling around her conquer- 
ing footsteps more lavish praises than ever 
greeted the opera’s idol, more perfumed flowers 
than ever wooed, with intoxicating fragrance 
the fairest butterfly in the ball-room.” 

THE IDEAL WOMAN. 

Again I remind you that Christian art and 
reverence have seen in Mary, the mother of 
J esus, the ideal of womanhood ; its humility, its 
active courage, its patience, its devoutness, and, 
above all, its beautiful contemplative spirit. “ As 
one thinketh, so he is.” The thoughts of quiet 
hours may be, in your lives, like the dews 
which fall in the night time on the mountain 
sides, or the gentle rains on the uplands. From 
these quiet distillations shall be gathered the 
streams which make the broad flood of your 
existence, pouring its bright volume of waters 
into the eternal ocean. Therefore, continue to 
fill your minds with holy thoughts, with blessed 
memories, with the sweetness and light of saintly 
meditation. As the human soul turns its eye 
upon itself, let it rest peacefully and happily on 
scenes which, if not angelic, like those of Mary’s 
contemplation, shall yet, like hers, “make the 
bliss of solitude.” 


‘IT IS NOT FINE FEATHERS 
THAT MAKE FINE 
WOTIEN.”’ 


Mrs. Briautwen, in Nature Notcs, tells once 
more the story of the “aiyrette,” in the hope 
that some ignorant ladies will receive instruction, 
and some thoughtless ones consider their ways. 
“ The small snow-white heron, which has, during 
the nesting time, a plume of lovely feathers 
growing out of its back, is ruthlessly killed while 
it has its young ones, as the feathers are then in 
the greatest perfection. Dozens—nay, hundreds 
—of men are employed in slaughtering the 
parent-birds as they hover over their nests, for 
their maternal love is so strong that they cannot 
bear to fly away and leave their young broods. 
Not only are they killed by hundreds, but they 
are also tortured by having their wings torn off 
whilst still alive. Many are only wounded by 
the shots and fly away to die slowly, hearing the 
cries of their offspring perishing miserably of 
hunger.” 

In the same article Mrs. Brightwon describes 
the treatment of swallows in France. “Telegraph 
wires, with strong batteries attached to them, 
are erected in many places on the French coast, 
and, as the poor swallows arrive tired and worn 
from their long flight across the sea, they alight 
upon the wires to rest. <A powerful electric 
shock is their cruel welcome, and down they fall 
in thousands, to be sent to the 10,000 work- 
people employed in Paris in preparing bird-skins 
for the English market... . Last summer, in two 
forests in France, 15,000 nightinyales, flycatchers, 
and other insect-eating birds were captured 
by the electric wire arrangements.” Sanction 
is given in this article to the wearing of ostrich 
feathers. ‘There is no cruelty in wearing 
ostrich feathers if they are carefully cut at the 
proper season, and the quill ends left in the 
wing until the raw feathers are formed, when 
the dead quill may be taken out without pain to 
the bird.” Still, this is a large “if.” If cut 
at the proper season,” if © carefully cut,” and if 
the quill ends be “left in the wing”! It is 
well to be on the safe side, Since some gruesome 
letters from South Afries appeared in the press 
a year or two ago, more than one woman has 
viven up ostrich feathers. If ostrich farmers 
suffer they must remember that they have only 
themselves to thank. 


_ 
> - 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE YEAR’S RETROSPECT. 
For well nigh six months the Japanese- 
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not welcome to those who associate his namo 
with the European trade-depressing tariff. The 
misnamed Wilson tariff has, however, proved 
popular but with few, and the defeat of the 
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Chinese war has raged. Tens of thousands of | Democrats is doubtless largely due to the in- 
lives on both sides have been sacrificed, and | competence they have shown in dealing with 
millions of pounds of money wasted, while devas- | fiscal reform generally. To all lovers of social 


tation has spread far and wide. 


of affairs, for the Chinese have excelled them- 
selves in their love of concealment and subter- 
fuge. The latest news from the seat of war 
seems to indicate that the Japanese are prepar- 
ing themselves for renewed and prolonged 
struggle in the coming year, and that nothing 
will satisfy them short of the complete subjection 
of their numerically powerful foe. 


Death has used his dread power as of old 
without discrimination of person or place. The 
ruler of the most autocratic country in Europe 
has fallen asleep in the loving arms of wife and 
children after a prolonged struggle with death. 
The President of the great Republic fell in the 
plenitude of his strength at the hands of a 
foreign assassin, while fulfilling the functions of 
his high office and rejoicing in the democratic 
form of government which brings rulers in touch 
with the common people. Europe has mourned 
alike with France and with Russia, and the tears 
of the oppressed Slav have fallen for their 
“Father” with no less sorrow than have those 
of the self-governing peasant proprietor for their 
elected governor. 


Great were the rejoicings when on the twenty- 
third of last June the Duchess of York became 
the happy mother of a baby boy. The Queen 
has especial reason for congratulation, for amidst 
her many great grandchildren, she has lived to 
welcome three generations of future kings. 
Despite the growing democratisation of our 


more than hazard opinions as to the actual state | 


We can do no | order the defeat of Tammany, under Dr. Park- 


hurst, in New York has been received with un- 
| mixed feelings of satisfaction. 


| The Scottish coal strike has been the chief 
British labour event of the year. This is a sorry 
| statement, for no impartial observer can fail to 
admit that it has been a most disastrous failure. 
Elated by the public sympathy bestowed last 
year in England during the great coal lock-out, 
the English unionists encouraged their Scottish 
brethren to strike. This action was most ill- 
advised. The Scotch are far behind the English 
| in trade organisation. It is this fact which lends 
colour to the belief that the Independent Labour 
Party will make especial headway in Scotland. 
| Within the last few weeks they have literally 
| laid siege to Glasgow. 
| 


The deadlock between the Commons and the 
Lords has during the past year reached the 
| acute stage. Unfortunately, counsels are 

divided. Lord Rosebery is a double chamber 
man, and desires merely to deprive the Lords of 
their veto prerogative. The advanced Radicals 
desire to abolish the Upper Chamber altogether. 
i Despite the Bradford speech and the Hyde 
| Park demonstration, there is as yet but a mini- 
| mum of enthusiasm for either plan of reform, 
The Liberal party lost a great chance in 1884, 
| when the people, defrauded of their new voting 
power, were ready for arms. The Government 
has still to raise the wind which will carry them 
| again into safe harbour after a General Election. 


institutions, the throne seems to increase in| Europe is still at peace and, save for the 
popularity, just as the House of Lords declines. | shadow cast by the Turk over that part of Asia 
The reason is not far to seek. We are proud of | Minor inhabited by the Armenians, there seems 


those institutions which link us with the past 
and strike deep into the fibre of our national 
being, but we are justly impatient with those 
which would retard our stretching forward to 
a future fraught with even richer blessings. 


The great Republic of the West has passed 
through many vicissitudes during the past year. 
The awful dislocation of labour, largely resultant 
on the World’s Fair, culminated in the Coxeyite 
march on Washington and the Chicago riots. 
Civil functionaries and philanthropists have 
proved powerless to cope with the distress 
occasioned by the fact that three millions of 
men and women were out of work. The laissez 
faire system has been tried and found wanting 
in Great Britain, and in the States it has been 
allowed to run rampant with the direst con- 
sequences. 


It is believed that the New Year will dawn 
with brighter hope for the American people. 
The great Labour Congress at Denver has 
proved a rallying ground for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. The presence of 
John Burns and Mr. Holmes has acted as a great 
incentive for new effort. 
are taking fresh courage and have resolved to form 
once more into steady line. The very disasters 
of the past will act as a stimulus to more united 
effort in the future. The “New Unionism” has 


the new world and the old. 


The sweeping Republican victories in the 
United States have been noted with mixed feel- 
ings on this side of the \tlautic. The manu- 
facturers of this country naturally dread any 
return of protective duties, and the prospect of 
seeing Mr. Mckinley as the next President is 


The disorganised hosts | 


yet agreat part to play both in the councils of | 


at present happily no prospect of that peace 
being broken. The lamented death of the Czar 
Alexander III., whose passion for peace and 
hatred of war were his most distinguishing 
features, filled the pacific minds of Europe with 
dread. His young successor Nicholas II. seems, 
however, to have inherited his father’s best 
qualities. The far-reaching amnesty to Polish 
and other exiles proclaimed on his wedding day, 
combiued with the fine character of the Princess 
Alix, his bride, has given new grounds for re- 
assurance. 


The check given to trade by the McKinley 
tariff promises to be but temporary. Every- 
where capital is looking out for fresh enterprises. 
The most notable event of the year, from a trade 
standpoint, has undoubtedly been tho opening 
up of new lands in South Africa. The rush of 
men to Johannesburg has been something 
phenomenal. Great also has been the import 
of strong drink. Not even the assurances of Mr. 
Rhodes on this latter point prove reassuring to 
those interested in the advance of Temperance. 


The year 1894 has been marked by a great 
revival of local spirit. In 24,000 parishes through- 
‘out England and Wales men and women have 

elected their own self-governing bodies. The 
part taken by women, both as electors and 
| candidates, has been worthy of especial note. 
In London the votes cast at the School Board 
, election were greatly in excess of any previous 
| occasion, and although the Progressives have 
been returned in a minority due to the fatuity 
of the cumulative vote, they are cheered in their 
course by the fact that they have the suppport 
of a majority of 130,000 electors. The victory 
of the “ Empire ” has been another most cheering 
_sigu of the drift of public opinion. 


| 
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con cernin G ww omen, Ema en to adopt a trade hitherto mono- 

Owing to the holidays we have been obliged 
to omit all account of the Vestry and Parochial 
Elections. In our next number we shall publish 
an account of the Elections, and give the names 
of women candidates returned. 


* & *& 


+ 


In the pre-eminently conservative city of 
Dublin a triumph has this year been won. Miss 
E. Winifred Dixon, who isa fellow of the College 
of Surgeons, M.B. and M.LL., gold medallist 
and travelling scholar of the Royal University 
of Ireland, was appointed by the governors 
. ‘ gynecologist to the Richmond, Whitworth, and 
In this year of 1894 two women mayors have | Hardwicke Hospitals. 
been appointed. Mrs. Yates was returned by the ie 
burgesses of Onehunga, an important New 
Zealand town, as their chief magistrate by the 
small but sufficient majority of thirteen. All the 
mayors of New Zealand being ex-officio guardians 
of the peace, Mrs. Yates is thus the first female 
magistrate in the British Empire. Consequent 
2 oR election a Mrs. Yates as mayor, four of 
the town councillors resigned, and also th 
fire brigade en bloc. 7 — 


* & & 


Mrs. Annie S. Austin, the chief executive of 
Pleasanton, Kas., eerie the only woman 
mayor in the Uni States. Mrs. Austin 
accepted the nomination from a convention of 
women composed of less than a dozen delegates. 
She was the leader of the moral element, being 
an ardent adversary of saloons and gambling, 
and equally as enthusiastic a supporter of 
woman's suffrage. 


* 


This year, for the first time, the University of 
Rome has conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon a woman, Signorins Teresina Labriola. 
The signorina is only eighteen years of age, but 


tional powers of observation and marvellous 
faculty for reasoning. 
6 * 

In Belgium at present the number of women 
who have formally devoted themselves to scien- 
tific pursuits is not large, so that the success of 
Mademoiselle Esther Charpentier, who has this 
year distinguished herself by coming out the 
head of the list after the completion of the 
Brussels pharmaceutical examinations, is worthy 
of comment. 

* * # 

An exquisite little gift book has just been 
brought out by the White Ribbon Company, 
called “The Year’s Bright Chain,” sayings by 
Miss Frances E. Willard, with an introduction 
by her friend, Lady Henry Somerset. It is 
bound in cream-coloured canvas, with gold 
lettering, and space is reserved for each day in 
the year for the signatures of those we wish to 
cherish in our memory. Lady Henry Somerset 
says of the “‘ sayings”: ‘‘ We are sending them 
out in this form confident that they will be of 
value, not alone to those who have been so long 
associated with Miss Willard, but also to that 
wider circle now included among the interested 
readers of whatever comes from her pen.”’ 


* &* & 


In the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos list 
this year, the name of Miss Johnson, of Newnham 
College, stood alone in the first division of the 
first class in the second part of the Tripos, thus 
beating all the men. Newnham furnished a 
larger contingent of women in the Tripos than 
Girton. 

* * * 

The State of Massachusetts passed a bill giving 
the municipal vote to all women above twenty- 
one years of age, but it was defeated in the 
senate ; while in Iowa, the ‘‘ New England of 
the West,” a bill granting the municipal ballot 
was adopted by both Houses and passed into 
law, also a bill giving them a ballot on school 
questions. This is one of the most important 
advances yet made by the movement in the 
United States. 


Mr. Walter Hazell, recently elected Member 
of Parliament for Leicester, has long been 
honourably known for his practical interest in 
social and philanthropic progress. He has for 
many years been an active member of the 
Executive Committee of the Peace Society, 47, 
New Broad Street, London, E.C., of which 
Society, also, he is the Treasurer. That com- 
mittee also includes two other Members of 
Parliament, viz., Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bart., 
and Mr. Thomas Snape. Mr. Hazell has taken 
a special interest in promoting the observance of 
“ Peace Sunday ” (the Sunday before Christmas 
Day), by ministers and congregations throughout 
the kingdom. He has also interested himself in 
personal endeavours to influence the Churches 
in behalf of the cause of International Peace and 
Arbitration. It was a sense oftheir indebted- 
ness to Mr. Hazell, for these and similar services, 
which induced the numerous friends of the 
Peace cause in Leicester to make strenuous 
exertions (happily successful) to secure his 
return, as their Parliamentary representative. 
Important, however, as have been Mr. Hazell’s 
éfforts for peace, these have only constituted a 
part of his general philanthropic activity. He is 
a model employer to the very large number of 
persons engaged in his printing establishments 
in London and Aylesbury, to whom he has given 
privileges and advantages too seldom accorded 
by masters to their servants. He has also 
rendered valuable aid to the emigration move- 
ment and to the interests of the British colonies. 
The ‘‘ waifs and strays ” of London streets have 
long found in him an excellent friend, by his 
placing many of them in healthy rural employ- 
ment. And, in various other ways, Mr. Hazell 
has shown that the welfare of his fellow-men is 
one of the chief objects of his life. 


* *& 


Miss Artitia Gilbert is the first registered 
coloured woman doctor in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Miss Gilbert graduated from Louisville National 
Medical College, and is only twenty-five years of 

e. 
= * * * 

For the last four years a struggle has been going 
on in the State of Virginia to obtain from the 
Legislature an Act permitting women to practise 
law, but without success until this year, when on 
the application of Mrs. Belva Lockwood—herself 
a lawyer in Washington—the Supreme Court 
of Appeal of Virginia gave a decision allowing 
all women the right to practise law in Virginia 
provided they passed the necessary examination. 


* & & 


A second lady has hada 7imes appointment 
this year. The first, Miss Shaw, who had 
specially fitted herself for the post, was ap- 
pointed colonial editor; and the second, none 
the less fitted for her work, succeeded her late 
husband. Madame Couvreur, who was recently 
appointed special Times correspondent in 
Brussels, is a novelist, and known to the public 
as “Tasma.” Madame Couvreur is very cosmo- 
politan, for she was born in Highgate, of Dutch 
parents, brought up in Tasmania, and married a 
half Belgian. 

* * * 

Miss K. Spiller has recently been unanimously 
appointed “ chairman ” of the Bridgwater School 
Board. Miss Spiller has been a member of the 
Board for the past eighteen years. 


a 


is item sorrow, what hungerings after God and home 

Mademoiselle Tartonovski, of Odessa, a | there are in the heart even of the most depraved, 
Jewess, learned at Kiel the business of al] in whom the world, even nearest friends, see 
watchmaker; and having been awarded the | nothing beautiful. No doubt in every life there | 


is wood which human eyes cannot see. 


diploma of Master Watchmaker by the Trades Dr. J. R. Miller. 


Council in Odessa, has come forward as the first 
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CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES. 


In a gay dress of blue, white, and gold the 


| Christmas number of Sylvia's Home Journal 


bursts upon us, And it is a very good number, 
too, the contents being varied and of general 
interest. Mrs. E. 8. Lewis has an interview 
with Mr. William Smallwood ; and there is also 
an interesting talk with Miss Ethel Turner, 
whose “ Seven Little Australians” is now run- 
ning through Sylvia's Home Journal, “A 
Lady Journalist ” writes a bright account of 


has already made herself noted for her excep- | 


We do not know what strivings, what peni- | 
tences, what efforts to do better, what tears of | 


“Christmas in East-End Hospitals,” and “ The 
Pool and the Tree” is a charming fable, by Mr. 
A. de Morgan, illustrated by Bertha Newcombe. 


* & & 


Cassell’s Magazine for December, the first 
part of a new series, has a charming frontispiece, | 
from a drawing by Percy Tarrant, “ My Lady 
Waits.” The contents, too, are particularly 
fascinating. Baring-Gould chats pleasantly on 
“ Novel Writing and Novel Reading,” while Sir 
Wemyss Reid has an illustrated article on “ The 
Cabinet and its Secrets,” which will probably be 
read with avidity, although the Cabinet secrets 
remain untold. J. M. Barrie, Anthony Hope, 
and Ethel S. Turner each contribute complete 


stories. 
* * 


Tho Christmas number of the Christian Com- 
monwealth is an excellent number, well illus- 
trated, and full of bright reading. Of special 
interest is a long and copiously illustrated inter- 
view with Mr. S. R. Crockett, the author of 
“The Stickit Minister,” who gives his views of 
men and things with characteristic frankness. 
This number also includes complete stories by 
Wallace Reed and Adeline Sergeant ; while “A 
Christmas Meditation,” by the Rev. Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D., with which this numbers opens, 
is full of suggestion. 


* * % 
Still they come, these new magazines. Of the 
making of them there seems no end. With the 


New Year the Windsor Mayazine makes its bow 
to the public ; a well-illustrated monthly, price 
sixpence. Among the contributors are Mr. 
Norman Gale and Mr. Gleeson White ; and Mr. 
Guy Boothby and Mr. H. S. Merriman begin 
serial stories. In ‘A Foreword” the Editor in- 
forms us ‘The chief purpose of the Windsor 
Magazine is to illuminate the hearth with genial 
philosophy, to widen its outlook, to give it a 
reasonable attitude of enquiry towards the 
problems of the time, to make it crackle with the 
good humour which is born of true tolerance 
and puts to flight the exaggerated self-conscious- 
ness of aggressive virtue.” | We congratulate 
the Editor on his aims and aspirations, which are 
very comprehensive and far reaching; and he 
has our best hopes that, having thrown his 
bread upon the waters, it may be returned to him, 
and before many days. 


* + 


| (Quest and Freedom” is the title of the 
Christmas number of Advance, which in homage 
to this festive season donsa bright red cover with 

Rossetti’s well-known picture ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla 

Domini,” reproduced on the outside, and having 
as a frontispiece a beautiful picture called 
“Peace.” ‘The Sisters of the West London { 
Mission are almost entirely responsible for the 
letterpress, which is of varied intcrest and worthy 

of them. “ Schlummerlied,” by Sister Mary, is 

a tender, sympathetic little story which tells in 

beautiful language how agirl of the ballet won 

her kingdom and conquered her life. “‘ Princess 
' Oonah,” by Sister Kathleen, is a bright fairy tale 
which will be appreciated both by children and 
“grown-ups.” In this story, tov, we have it ex- 
| plained to usin a charming way why pigsare such 

pets in Ireland, Unhappily, the want of space 

prevents our mentioning the other articles which 

co to make up this extremely interesting number, 
‘which, however, cau be procured for the small 

sum of three pence. 
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CHRISTMAS AND ART. 


BY EDITH HARWOOD. 


Awmonce the many pictures of the Christ child in 
our National Gallery, I find none so deeply in- 
teresting as the small and beautiful Nativity by 
Alexandro Botticelli. 

Rembrandt has given us a sombre night scene 
in the stable at Bethlehem, lighted by the mys- 
terious light proceeding from the Holy Child, 
and more dimly by the wintry-looking lantern 
held by a shepherd. This picture, beautiful as it 
is, is only a homely picture, the result of the 
artist’s daily observation. It gives no light to 
our minds. 

Other painters, like Bellini, the Venetian, have 
dwelt on the sorrow of Christ’s early life. He 
has striven to express in his picture of the 
Madonna and Child the feeling rendered in the 
lines— 

Years pass and change, mother and child 

remain, 

Mother so proudly sad, so sadly wise, 

With perfect face and wonderful calm eyes, 

Full of a mute expectancy of pain; 

Child of whose love the mother seems so fain, 

Looking far off as if in other skies 

He saw the hill of Crucifixion rise, 

And knew the horror and would not refrain. 

But this is not the feeling that prevailed on 
the first Christmas morning. It was a morning 
of joy, without a note of sorrow, and we have 
that rapture and ecstasy represented in its in- 
tensity in the picture of the Nativity by 
Botticelli. It is as suitable for study at the end 
of the nineteenth century as it was at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth, for every part of it ex- 
presses the spiritual meaning of Christianity. 

To understand it we must realise that 
Botticelli was one of Savonarola’s disciples, and 
this is the only picture he painted after the re- 
former’s martyrdom. It was painted when the 
artist was an old man, and during a time of great 
grief, but in the certain hope that the time of 
sorrow was nearly over. There is a Greek in- 
scription at the top of the picture which, trans- 
lated, is as follows: 

“This picture, ], Alexandro, painted at the 
end of the year 1500, in the troubles of Italy, 
in the half-time after the time during the fulfil- 
ment of the XI. of St. John, in the second Woe 
of the Apocalypse, in the loosing of the devil for 
3% years. Afterwards he shall be chained, and 
we shall see him trodden down, as in this 
picture,”* 

Everything in the picture centres in the child. 
The action of every figure converges there—the 
mother, the angels, Joseph, the kings and shep- 
herds, and even the animals are all dominated 
by His commanding presencs, and every line has 
its special significance. The child is pointing to 
his mouth, to signify that it is what he says and 
not what he suffers that ‘s the good news of 
Christmas morning. Mary kneels in worship at 
his feet ; Joseph, with intens. eagerness, watches 
over the child, and with his hand over one ear, 
suggests to us that he finds it hard to under- 
stand. 

This central group is completely surrounded 
by angels, angels of such grace and movement as 
only Botticelli could paint. On the right and on 
the left they guide the kings and shepherds, and 
point to the Holy Child, and explain the mean- 
ing of the first Christmas morning. Over the 
child is a shed, and on its roof are more angels, 
singing, and watching the group below. A circling 
choir of angels move in the sky, their floating 
draperies being the sunrise colours of rose, white, 
and gold. 

On the earth below angels are embracing men, 
and this is to show the great teaching of 
Savonarola, that men might be as angels if they 
would only strive, and that Florence might then 


* The passage referred to is Rev. xi. 11-14. 
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be a new Jerusalem. In the corners evil spirits 
are disappearing under rocks, trying to screen 
themselves from the overwhelming light. 

Botticelli painted this picture in the hope 
that when two years had passed over Florence 
all evil would be trodden underfoot. The two 
years passed and there was no change ; he lived 
on for eight long years, and is described by 
Vasari as “ Fallen old and useless, and walking 
with two crutches because he could not hold 
himself upright.” 

Perhaps the greatest painters are those who 
only aim at giving us the outside beauty of what 
they see. There are others who strive to say much 
about the spiritual life of a man; they are pro- 
phets and seers as well as artists. Botticelli 
was one of these, and his last picture is painted 
to tell us the good news that God does still dwell 
with man. When all realise that, the world will 
be as this picture—all joy, the evil trodden under 
foot. There is no sign here of the material side 
of Christ’s sufferings so often insisted upon in 
art. 
To puint the wounded, dejected man, the 
crown of thorns, the cross, may be helpful to 
some natures and to some seasons of the year, 
but that was not the message of the angels on 
Christmas Day, nor was it the message of the 
sanguine, brave Botticelli. He who “ Wrought in 
the troublous times of Italy and worked and 
prayed in silence,” could yet produce this true 
picture of the events of the first Christmas 
morning of which joy is the keynote—a lesson 
for his own troublous times, and perhaps still 
more for our own nineteenth century Christmas 
Day. 


A QUAKER WEDDING. 


THERE is nothing in the little meeting-house to 
whisper the secret, no flowers or decoration ; 
and yet its calm is broken up, and a quite 
unwonted excitement wakens the prim pews and 
the staid walls. To-day there is evidently more 
than the ordinary meeting for worship, bringing 
together this bright-faced, tenderly subdued 
congregation. Among the faces under the 
bonnet brims, or shaded by the wide hats, are 
those who have worshipped in St. Martin’s Lane 
for almost a generation. But to-day a new 
note rings through the silence; and among the 
friends are seen some personages of the outside 
world. There is the dignified figure of Lady 
Stanley of Alderley, with her daughter, the Hon. 
Maud Stanley ; and near by stand the Countess 
of Airlie, an aunt of the bridegroom, and Lord 
Carlisle, his uncle. The bridegroom himself, the 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, is seated on the front 
seat, and his brother, Earl Russell, is beside him. 
Among the venerable ministers on the raised 
platform is Canon Wilberforce, while dotted 
about the room are some notables. Among 
these we notice Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. 
Zangwill; and Mr. Will Rothenstein, the artist, 
Sir John and Lady Lubbock are there, and the 
Hon. Lyulph Stanley, with many familiar figures 
of society London. Up in the gallery there is a 
large party of Club girls, among whom the bride 
has worked, while with the other guests are a 
group of sisters of the West London Mission. 
It is a most representative gathering, touching 
almost every circle of life, even as Alys Pearsall- 
Smith has touched them. Art, literature, society, 
philanthropy, education know and love her for 
whose bridal they have linked hands to-day. 
Aud now there is a sudden hush, and from the 
outer room enters the little procession, and all 
eyes are turned to meet the fair girl who has 
come in, clinging somewhat timidly to her 
father’s arm. | 
An almost audible murmur passes over the | 
congregation. Was ever bride so sweet ? Forth | 


from the centuries far back has stepped Priscilla, 
“ the loveliest maiden of Plymouth,” and here in 


Dec. 27, 1804, 


the heart of London a decadent age looks again 
upon the winsome Puritan maid. 

She wears a velvet gown of soft fawn with 
wide collar and cuffs of white silk turned loosely 
back. And the bright face looks from under a 
wide brim of white felt, and is outlined by the 
prim and pretty bonnet-strings tied under the 
chin. 

Up the aisle she passes, no maids accom- 
panying. But her mother and father go with her, 
and when she reaches the little platform there is 
a sudden hand outstretched and the bridegroom 
is at her side. 

A solemn hush falls on the congregation, 
and then the meeting opens with prayer. The 
usual form of worship is observed—the long 
silences full of a strange power, the unexpected 
words, 

After the first prayer falls a stillness, during 
which all eyes are turned to the two who sit 
facing the congregation. A beautiful hush is on 
the face of the bride; the groom looks nervously 
forward to the ordeal before him. 

Suddenly they rise together, and he takes her 
hand. There is a great silence in the meeting- 
house, broken only by the little chime of the 
chandeliers shaken by the traffic outside. 

Then above the tiny peal sounds the man’s 
voice, clear and distinct, with no nervousness in 
its decision: “ Friends, I take this, my friend, 
Alys Whitall Pearsall-Smith, to be my wife, 
promising through Divine assistance to be unto 
her a loving and faithful husband until it shall 
please the Lord by death to separate us.” A 
little pause during which the clinking chimes rang 
merrily and then the bride speaks, distinctly 
and with a proud assurance in her tones: 
“Friends, I take this, my friend, Bertrand Arthur 
William Russell, to be my husband, promising 
through Divine assistance to be unto him a 
loving and faithful wife until it shall please the 
Lord by death to separate us.” 

In the pause that follows quaint music of a 
bygone day echoed in the hearts of many 
present. 

“This was the wedding morn of Priscilla, the 
Puritan maiden. 

Friends were assembled together ; the elder and 
m igistrate also 

Graced the scane with their presence, and stood 
like the Law and the Gospel, 

One with the sanction of earth, and one with 
the blessing of heaven. 

Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of 
Ruth and of Boaz, 

Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the 
words of bethrothal, 

Taking each other for husband and wife in the 
magistrate’s presence, 

After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom 
of Holland— 

Fervently then and devoutly, the excellent elder 
of Plymouth 

Prayed for the hearth and the home that were 
founded that day in affection, 

Speaking of life and of death, and imploring 
Divine benediction.” 

Then the pause is broken, and we are back 
again in the latter-day meeting house. The 
parchment scroll is being read that declares Alys 
Pearsall-Smith and Bertrand Russell to be man 
and wife. The sigaatures are affixed ; and again 
the meeting settles down into silent worship. 
And now one of the white haired pastors rises, 
“speaking of life and of death, and imploring 
Divine benediction.” He is followed by another 
speaker; and after an interval of silence the 
congregation is dismissed. But now no one 
wishes to hurry away; all linger around the 
bride, who is receiving the kisses and congratu- 
lations of her relatives. Radiantly happy she 
looks, as she goas from one to another, and she 
does not forget the humbler friends that are 
there tu wish her well. 


Dec. 27, 1894. 


Up in the gallery the girls of the club are 
weeping, but downstairs there are only bright 
faces and happy hearts. The world has not lost 
one of its best workers, even if the home has 
gained a noble mistress. At last the bride- 
groom claims her from the crowding love which 
tells what her life has been to all sorts and con- 
ditions of women. The simple service is over ; 
the two young hearts face life together. 

‘‘Like a picture it seemed of the primitive 
pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling 
Rebecca and Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple and. beautiful 
always, 

Love immortal and young in-the endless suc- 
cession of lovers.” 


——<—<—<$— = 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


THE CONGRESS OF WOMEN.* 
Ir is appropriate enough to close the year of 
books worth reading with a book containing the 
thoughts of many women ; a book worth reading 
for the voices that speak in it to women on 
subjects that are of largest impottance to the 
individual, the family, the home, the State. 

The object of the publication of this book is 
to present an account of some of the most 
important assemblages of women the world has 
ever known. At the Columbian Exhibition 
there was a daily gathering of women for the 
purpose of hearing the wisest among them 
express their ideas regarding the social business 
and political affairs of mankind, and all that 
belongs to the larger future of the human race. 
And this book is the outcome of those assem- 
blages. In it are heard the voices of women of 
two continents. It is a book to be possessed 
and pondered over by every thoughtful person 
—man or woman—since it deals with some of 
the greatest problems of our times, the relations 
of men and women in the work of the world 
and in the division of its profits and honours. 

To the student of contemporary thought it must 
prove invaluable ; to every worker it will bea 
companion not willingly missed from the library. 
Face to face with subjects so wide in their 
range, so interesting in their significance, so far- 
reaching in their scope, it is difficult indeed to 
single out any article for special quotation. We 
can only pass like the bees over this bed of 
flowers—alighting here on one, there stealing 
the honey from another, but feeling the charm 
and value of all. 

Here, for instance, is Mrs. Caroline Sherman 
striking a new note in her description of 


THE MODERN WOMAN. 


Nor is it only among the so-called leisure class 
that there is the disposition for self-improvement 
and for those advantages that come from wisely- 
organised effort. I have been surprised as I 
have talked with members of the Knights of 
Labour, and others of the wage-earning class, 
women of comparatively little culture, perhaps, 
but with an earnest purpose to make the abso- 
lute best of themselves and of the circumstances 
which too often dwarf rather than develop them. 
They, too, are disposed to let the old routine of 
personal matters and petty gossip give place to 
questions of wider scope. They, too, are taking 
an interest ia public matters, knowing by pain- 
ful experience how closely the decision of these 
questions may affect them, their homes, and 
especially their children. And already their 
interest in these broader affairs has obtained 
results in a practical way. Their demand that 
children born of the abject poor shall not be 
defrauded of their childhood, but that they shall 
have opportunity for education, is meeting a 


* “The Congress of Women,” with portraits, 
biographies, and addresses. Edited by Mary K. 
Eagle, and published by the Christian Common. 
wealth Publishing Company, Limited. 
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response all over this country, not only from 
public sentiment but from public sentiment as 
expressed by law. In these, as in so man 

other philanthropic aims and purposes, intelli- 
gent women of all classes are heartily engaged, 
and the unity of aim, the common purpose in 
public matters, especially in matters which bear 
directly on the home, is one of the happiest 
results of the enlarged opportunity which this 
modern time affords. It not only promises 
benefit to all classes of women by giving to each 
the moral support of the other, but it tends also 
to do away with the artificial system of caste 
among women, which is almost inevitable where 
there is a division of interests and an inability 
to recognise the principle that the good of each 
is bound up in the good of all. 


Organisation is touching every part of woman’s 


life, and we are therefore not surprised to find 
Mrs. Meriweather speaking on 


ORGANISED MOTHERHOOD. 


Another and yet clearer note is the voice of 
to-day. Time, touching the keys of the nine- 
teenth century, has rung out, clear and strong, 
a sound all Christendom has heard, and whose 
echoes have reached the isles of the sea. All 


humanity knows it, for through it “ hands grow | 


more helpful, voices grow more tender.” And 
this sound has reached woman’s heart as it was 
never reached before, for “ woman is the mother, 
the mother is life, and life is love.” And thus 
we have climbed another round of the ladder, 
beyond the brotherhood of man, up to the 
motherhood of woman. How strange it seems 
to us, upon whose heads many winters have 
sifted their snows, to look back and realise that 
half a century ago there was no such thing in our 
land as an organisation of women, and the mere 


suggestion of such a possibility would have pro- | 


duced a moral earthquake in masculine ranks ! 
To-day there is not a home in America that 
has not felt the power of her organised mother- 
hood. Women who sit in the darkness of 
Eastern despotism have felt the benediction of: 
this mother-love. She has touched the doors 
of colleges and universities ; the locks were rusty 


and the hinges creaked, but they have swung | 


wide open that her daughters might walk in. 
And to-day those daughters are artists, sculptors, 
poets, novelists, and successful business women 
—ay, M.D.’s and D.D.’s—and_ nobody is hurt. 
In conference and convention these mother- 
hearts meet and discuss great social, moral, and 
political questions, and nobody marvels. 
Churches that but a few years ago would have 
been considered desecrated had a woman's gown 
but touched the pulpit floor, now give her cordial 
welcome ; sad eyes in prisons and asylums look 
up and smile beneath her motherly care ; schools 
are made mure practical by her oversight, and 
churches more charitable by her influence. The 
loving arms of organised motherhood have en- 
circled the world. 


HOME INDUSTRIES, 


A very beautiful paper is written by the 
Countess of Aberdeen on the Encouragement of 
Home Industries. Few women who read this 


paper will not be enlightened and informed by | 


the lucid and entertaining account given of these 
industries. Hitherto we have looked at them 
as valuable from the commercial side only. Lady 
Aberdeen would show us another view. 


But there is another side to these industries 
besides the commercial one, and this is one 
which applies to all countries alike, and even if 
there were no money to be made out of them, 
I would be a strong upholder of them because 
of their educational and moral training. I know 
you recognise this to the full in America by 
having manual and technical instruction intro- 
duced into your educational establishments; but 
nowhere do I think is the principle sufticiently 
recognised that our hands need training as much 
as our heads, and that training in some home in- 
dustry prepares the boy or girl for skilled paying 
work hereafter, and not only does it train the 
hand, but the eye and the sense of beauty, too. 
The young people who are taught to draw, 
carve and model, and do carpentery work will 
also surely wish to beautify their own homes, 
and thus become more attached tu home life, 
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and more likely to make good husbands and 
good wives, good fathers and good mothers, 
and good citizens. Then in, think of the 
| happiness it brings into a life if there is some 
useful hobby to pursue, no listless hanging about 
if the weather is wet, no “I've nothing to do, 
mother,” and in consequence a habit is formed 
of healthy, pleasurable occupation, which will 
prove a valuable safeguard against the attrac- 
| tions of the bar in after life, in tim: s of sickness, 
| of sorrow, and of old age. too; the knowledge 
| of some handicraft which will divert. the thoughts 
| from self is a possession not to be despised. So, 
| as oi reasons, the LES dope wl home arts 7 
| industries among persons of all classes is grea’ 
_ to be ancontaees, both for what they prevent pl 
| well as for what they promote, and for their in- 
| fluence on both national and individual char- 
acter. 
| DRESS REFORM. 


From home industries to dress improvement 
is not a far cry. Mrs. Jenness Miller touches the 
well-worn theme lightly, giving, as do most of 
these writers, a new charm to the old subject. 


Physical development must precede the 
artistic clothing of the body. We must become 
as gods in physical grace and expression before 
the highest types of dress will perfectly become 
us. While our bodies are ill-shapen, chest 
sunken, shoulders raised, abdomen protruded, 
classically free dress seems in truth to exaggerate 
our deformities ; but once our bodies become 
nobly erect and vitally expressive, dress radiating 
from the natural points of support in free lines, 
will seem artistically graceful and expressive. 
For this reason I always urge upon my hearers 
and followers conservation and good judgment 
in selecting and adapting the least exaggerated 
forms of prevailing fashions while working with 
muscles, nerve-centres and joints for graceful 
poise and bodily culture. A stiff and unyielding 
figure will not become at once beautiful and ex- 
pressive through disregarding the garments that 
have cramped motion, but disregarding such 
garments will give the body that freedom with- 
out which improvement remains impossible. 
Therefore, bodily development and free dress 
must go hand in hand for higher results. 


And what a wise word is this on 


THE HOME OF THE FUTURE. 


Do not mistake my meaning; not for a 
moment do I wish to imply that the home should 
be a limitation upon a woman's activity, but 
rather, if home service under existing conditions 
is her limitation, it is her privilege, and hers 
alone, to reorganise the home on a basis that is 
true and broad enough to offer ample and 
| adequate activity for her varied and magniticent 
capacity. It is not so much that she fails to 
realise her own high womanhood outside of the 
jhome, but rather that her seeking fields of 
| activity elsewhere is an eternal disadvantage to 
| the home as a social institution. That will be a 
|sorry day when the home is entirely left to 
women without capability and without ambition, 
when it is left to women who do not consciously 
form a part of the bone and sinew and brain of 
national life ; and yet the high school is helping 
to bring about just this condition, for as things 
‘are moving at present, the high school has too 
many Women among its graduates -—not too many 
for the sake of womankind, nor for the sake of 
the home and the world, but too many as com- 
pared with the number of young men among the 
graduates. 

But while Miss Mayes (2) pleads for the 
support of woman’s natural calling, Mrs. Julia 
Sherman points out a new field in which she can 
secure independence, 

INSURANCE AGENTS. 

Granted that woman may to-day enter upon 
any business career that in her opinion seems 
well and good, [ would call your attention to just 
one field, by her heretofore quite overlooked or 
ignored. It is a field full) of promise and protit 
for women with any aptitude in this direction, 
and it ig an avenue that will never be crowded 
because it is net the majority who can succeed in 
this line, and this field is life insurance. The 
social and financial status of the business makes 
ita suitable, dignitied calling for womankind 
Comparatively few women have as yet entered 
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its ranks as solicitors, agents, or managers, but 
those who have attempted it are ing money, 
and no mean fame in the business wori 

To faliy explain this work, let me first speak 
somewhat of life assurance. You are ps 
aware that 't is to-day the greatest financial and 
the most beneficent institution in this country. 
Its sure benefits are scattered broadcast all over 
this and other lands, It has clothed, warmed, 
fed and built homes for countless widows, and 
made education ible for their fatherless 


children. In , its merits in the business 
world are perhaps too well known to need any . 
recital of them ; perhaps, too, the least practical 


woman here must be aware that in these times 
of financial depression, collapsed interests, and 
broken banks, no one questions the security of 
what is termed ‘‘Old-line ” life insurancé com- 
panies. I repeat that they are the most secure 
and the biggest moneyed interests in the world 
to-day, and, as you doubtless know, thousands of 
men are covered by their protection, and there 
are many more thousands who need and ought 
to have policies in these stanch companies... . 

Now, to carry insurance and its blessings to 
just this one class of wealthy and tax-paying 
women would indeed afford abundant, I may say, 
inexhaustible, work for very many women as life 
insurance agents or solicitors. Aside from good 
remuneration for their labour, there would, in 
every instance, be the consciousness of having 
inestimably benefited the assured. 


We have given extracts sufficient to indicate 
the usefulness of this excellent book. In con- 
cluding our brief notice of it we can only recom- 
mend our readers to procure it for themselves, 
and read, mark, and inwardly digest the solution 
it gives of the problems of our day. 


MODERN SOCIALISIS1. 
A WOMAN’S VIEWS. 
BY A FACTORY WORKER. 
Where’er thy wildered crowd of brethren jostles, 
Where’er there lingers but a shade of wrong, 
There still is need ofr martyrs and apostles, 
There still are texts for never-dying song. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
I Have constantly heard it stated that a Socialist 
is a man who will share with anyone having more 
than himself, but who will not share his little 
with one who has less. 

Well, such a definition may be true in the 
majority of cases, but after all there are Socialists 
and Socialists, and I would fain believe that the 
real working-man Socialist has the good of his 
country at heart, and that he shows it in a 
practical manner by trying to better the con- 
dition of his less fortunate fellows. A few weeks 
ago one of our leading statesmen declared that 
“unless measures of social reform, beneficial to 
the masses, were undertaken as a part of the 
Unionist policy, vast numbers of the population 
would be inclined to try some of the wild 
experiments to which they are invited.” [s this 
a world with which working people ought to be 
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contented? Apart from the misery staring out! 
from all the slums of our large towns, we have had 
during recent years Commission reports by shoals, 
all telling the same tale of hopeless destitution. 
The official statements as to the condition of 
the women workers in our populous centres 
show that we have not progressed far, if at all, 
from the condition which gave facts for Hood’s 
“Song of the Shirt.” The doctors at the Sani- 
tary Congress have discussed the enormous 
child mortality due to the fact that mothers 
who ought to be attending to their homes, are 
at work in factories in conditions which are fatal 
to some of their children, and, therefore, it may 
be concluded, injurious to the health of others. 
We calmly permit future generations to be 
damaged in order that the married women of 
to-day may take part in the fierce competition 
which throws many fathers of families out of 
employment. If the work of married women in 
factories is unnecessary, and if it interferes with 
the health of the next generation, it should not 
be permitted. If the women are forced to work 
by the absolute need of eking out their husbands’ 
scanty earnings, does not that show a condition 
of society which can hardly be regarded as 
tolerable? Carlyle, Ruskin, Kingsley, and others 
too numerous to mention, have been called 
sentimentalists, fanatics, dreamers of Utopian 
schemes, and other less polite names. But if we 
as a nation had tried to work out the doctrines 
of these men, should we have been where we are 
to-day, worshipping money as the end-all and 
be-all of lifeP We have strike after strike— 
dockers, colliers, mill hands, railway servants— 
and still our great men seem powerless to grapple 
with the evil. Just now one of the most per- 
plexing problems is, how to keep our agricultural 
labourers at home. To me, a simple woman, 
the problem seems easy of solution. How would 
it be if the great landowners stayed at home and 
attended personally to their duties, instead of leav- 
ing all to agents? How would it be if they gave 
practical help to their tenant farmers, time for 
self-culture and reasonable recreation to their 
labourers—if they paid better wages instead of | 
finding Turkish baths for their horses, and built 
cottages fit forhuman habitation instead of spend- 
ing enormous sums on the luxuries of the London 
season? Mr. Ruskin says: “It is a very easy 
thing to knock a man into a ditch, and then to 
tell him that Providence has placed him there ; ” 
and, in like manner, it is a very easy thing to 
pay men and women starvation wages, and then 
to tell them that that is the market price 
of their labour. It has been plainly shown 
that England as a nation gets wealthier 
every year, but can it be as plainly 
shown that this accumulation of wealth 
benefits the people in any shape or form ? 
Multitudes are to-day toiling, and struggling, 
and fighting the battle of life in privation and 
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difficulty, and only too often in absolute want— 
and still our wealth increases. When trade is 
slack, and the employers are making small profits, 
the cry of “ Pull the wages down ” is soon raised. 
But when the tide turns, and profits flow in again, 
it is generally the operatives who have to demand 
the promised increase of wages, instead of the 
employers doing it of their own free will, 

Another point has always puzzled me, and it 
is this. When wages are reduced on account of 
slack trade, why are not house rents reduced in 
proportion? A few months ago a young widowed 
woman, living in London, murdered her two 
children and then committed suicide, because, 
work as she would, she could not earn more than 
ten shillings per week. That woman preferred 
death to the only alternative of which she knew, 
a life of shame. And surely there must be some- 
thing radically wrong at the root of our indus- 
trial system, when mere girls are constantly 
being driven on to the streets through the in- 
sufficiency of their miserable earnings to find the 
bare necessaries of life. 

Again, look at the drink question. Would there 
be the terrible amount of drinking carried on 
among the dwellers in slums and alleys if their 
surroundings were different to what they are ?P 
How many men and women drink, not always 
in the first instance for love of the vice itself, 
but more because it enables them for a time to 
forget the misery and wretchedness of their 
lives! I see that the all-powerful franchise has 
been bestowed on women in New Zealand (it 
would appear from this fact that some of our 
colonies are more truly advanced than the mother 
country), and great results are expected in the 
course of a few years. At a recent general elec- 
tion one of the questions prominently before the 
public was the direct veto as regards the liquor 
traffic. When the great day arrived the women 
recorded their votes with the men. The result 
was that two of the temperance candidates 
headed the poll, the third being an independent 
member. The same tendency to return direct 
veto representatives has been shown throughout 
the colony, and there will be undoubtedly a 
majority in the next Parliament pledged to 
drastic reforms in the liquor traffic. As regards 
social equality, the cheap talk of the stump orator 
about making all men equal is simply ridiculous. 
The equally silly system of throwing mud at 
Royalty merely because they are Royalty will 
never find favour in the eyes of sensible people. 
A little consideration will convince any person, 
not hopelessly blinded by class hatred, that those 
who are connected with the aristocracy, or belong 
to any Royal Family, cannot help their births 
any more than peasants can. Moreover, we find 
that in every age and every clime there have 
been men and women who, although of gentle 
birth, have yet proved themselves to be true 
friends of the people. 
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And now, in conclusion, it only remains to | 


be said that, although there is still much 
work to be done in the way of social im- 
provements, yet still there appears to be some- 
thing more practical, more truly popular in the 


social propaganda of this, the end of the nine- | PEACE, peace, good friends ! 
teenth century. In spite of class suspicion and | consistency is readily explained. 
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HOW TO WIN. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER IV.—(Continned). 


This seeming in- 


idiot anarchism, there is surely a movement to- | tury, when the wage of battle has cost our land 
wards helpfulness in common such as has never | an army of her sons, when widows mourn, and | 


been seen before. Men think of each other more 
kindly, in the mass and individually. Class 
hatred and intolerance is growing less and less; 
the feeling of community of interests and in 
favour of unison in effort becomes constantly 
confirmed and strengthened; the great move- 


ment of the times is the movement of the multi- | 
tude. A great revolution, a peaceful revolution, | 


quiet and unobtrusive, is proceeding almost un- 
noticed amid all the petty jars and strifes of 
society. Working people are slowly but surely 
learning the lesson that “ unity is strength,” and 
it is only by complete unity of purpose, by steady 
and persistent effort, that the struggling mass of 
humanity will better its condition. All party 
feeling, whether political or religious, all petty 
spites and weaknesses must be buried in one 
common grave, and then, in the “fulness of 


time,” the words of William Morris may prove a | 


living reality— 


Then a man shall work and bethink him, and | 


rejoice in the deeds of his hand, 

Nor yet come home in the even, too faint and 
weary to stand ; 

For that which the worker winneth shall then 
be his indeed, 


Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him 
that sowed no seed. 


Then all mine and thine shall be ows, and no | 


more shall any man crave 


For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter 
a friend for a slave. 
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| ever, while it sets gaunt famine by the fireside 


in his stead. Furthermore, can wo forgot that, 


| in ten thousand families, wives are this moment 
‘waiting in suspense and agony the return of 
| wretched husbands to homes made hideous by 


In this cen-_ 


the drunkard's sin—wives whose work of brain 
or hand alone keeps their children from want, 
now that their “ strong staff is broken, and their 
beautiful rod”? ‘There are delicate white fingers 


unwedded thousands are forced to meet the hard- | turning the page on which I print these words, that 
faced world (from which rose-water theorists | will never wear the marriage ring ; there are slizht 
would shield them), the world is coming to the forms bending over my friendly lines which, 


rescue of her daughters! 
—that is, the more Christian—a civilisation 


has become, the more carefully are the excep- | 
All our | 


tional classes of society provided for. 
philanthropic institutions under state or private 
patronage illustrate this. In less enlightened 
days, your ideal woman composed the single, 
grand class for which public prejudice sect itself 
to provide. She was to be the wife and mother, 
and she was carefully enshrined at home. 
happily, this is the world’s way no longer. 
exceptions are so many, made by war, by the 
thousand misunderstandings and cross-purposes 
of social intercourse, by the peculiar features 
of the transition period in which we live, by the 
absurdly extravagant customs of our day, and 


| the false notions of both men and women— 
that not to provide for those exceptions would 


And 


be a monstrous meanness, if not a crime. 


But, | 
The | 


| 
! 


| 


the provision made in this instance is the most | 


rational—indeed, the only rational one which it 
is in the power of society or Government to make 
for any save the utterly incapable, namely, a fair 
chance for self-help. Nor (to pursue the line 
of our argument still further) can we forget that 
skeleton hand which, in utter disregard of “the 
proprieties” in destiny’s weird drama, thrusts 
itself so often into the charmed domestic circle, 


and snatches the beloved “ provider ” away for ‘ 


For the nearer perfect not far down the years, will be clothed in 


widow’s weeds. Alas, thore are as surely others 
who, when they have been wooed and won, shall 
find that they are worse than widowed. And 
what of these three classes of women, sweet and 
helpless? Clearly, to all of them Iam declaring 
a true and blessed gospel, in this good news con- 
cerning honest independence and brave self- 
help! Clearly, also, no one is wise enough to 
go through the assembly of my readers, and tell 
us who, in future years, shall need a bread- 
winning weapon with which to defend herself 
and perchance also the helpless ones between 
whom and the world there may be no arm but 
hers. But it is a principle in public as well as 
private economy, that the wisest foresight pro- 
vides for the remotest contingency, and thus, in 
its full force, all that I have been saying applies 
to every woman who may read these thoughts 
on “ How to Win.” Suppose that many of you, 
dear girls, are destined to a downy nest, instead 
of a strong-winged flight, what then? Will the 
years spent in making the most of the best 
powers with which (iod has endowed you be 
worse employed than if you had given them to 
fashion and frivolity ? Those ad interim years 
which separate tho graduate’s diploma from the 
bride’s marriage cortificate, can they possibly be 
invested better than:in the acquisition of some 
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useful trade or dignified profession? And then, 
aside from this, I would help the youngest of 
you to remember (even in the bewildered years 
of her second decade) what noble Margaret 
Fuller said: “ No woman can give her hand with 
dignity, or her heart with loyalty, until she has 
learned how to stand alone.” It is not so much 
what comes to you as what you come to, that 
determines whether you are a winner in the 

t race of life. Never forget that the only 
indestructible material in destiny’s fierce crucible 
is character. Say this, not to another, say it to 
yourself; utter it early, and repeat it often: 
“ Fail me not, thou.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Tus Newer Vovarions. 

Thus far I have been trying to impress upon 
you the reasons why you should cultivate in- 
dividuality and independence in word and deed. 
I have claimed that each one of you has a “ call” 
to some specific work, indicated by God’s gifts to 
you of brain, or heart, orhand. But I would not 


have you only, or indeed chiefly, concerned with | rays should be directed and intensified by the 
the evolution of your powers for your own sake. | 
If you acquire, let it be that you may dispense ; | 


if you achieve, that others may sun themselves 
in the kind glow of your prosperity. The people 
who spend all their strength in absorbing are 
failures and parasites. It is alike the business of 
the sun and of the soul to radiate every particle 
of light that they contain. There is every 
reason to believe that this is precisely what they 
are for. And so, having made sure of your 
light, strength, and discipline, strike out from 
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characters of history have done this, always. 
Losing their lives in those of other men, they 
have found them on the crest of the world’s 
gratitude and fame. What they have done on 
a grand scale, we, from identical motives, may 
do ona small one. Such natures areas different 
from those who cultivate their choicest gifts 
simply for their own sake, as a lighthouse is 
different from a dark lantern. “ Self-culture ” 
is much in vogue nowadays, and has for its high- 
priests some of the most incisive minds of this 
or any age. But self-culture stops in the middle 
of the sentence I would fain help you to utter. 
It says: “ Make the most of your powers ;” it 
does not say “for others sake as well as for 
your own.” It claims that if we set the candle 
of our gifts upon the candlestick of modern 
society, its light will inevitably radiate according 
to its power of shining, and thus while brighten- 
ing ourselves we shall have done our utmost 
toward lighting up the general gloom. But 
self-culture forgets that a candle is no type of 
you and me. Weare human spirit-lamps, whose 


blow-pipe of an unceasing purpose ; for we are 
all so made that unless we will to light up other 
live, we can never do so to the limit of our 
power. Self-culture is never base; it is often 
noble, but it can never be the noblest aim 
of all. 

Why is the memory of Mrs. Browning loved 
beyond that of almost any poet who has sung ? 
Because “the cry of the human” isso strong 
in that wondrous voice of hers. Why is the 
name carved the deepest on the republic’s heart 


sea flashed the telegraphic message, “John 
Stuart Mill is dead”? 
thinker lived for other men; because he “ struck 
out from the centre,” from himself, that pitiful 
pivot on which so many human windmills turn, 
and measured in the swift flight of his benig- 


Because this quiet 


nant thought, the long radius between himself 


and the remotest circle of human need ; because, 


more than any other philosopher of his day, he 


laboured forthe time when “all men’s weal shall 
be each man’s care.” ‘ 


Nay, while I mourn, as I have seldom mourned 


for an historic character, the cloud that early 


dimmed, for Stuart Mill, the Star of Bethlehem, 
I will not, as a woman, withold from his splendid 
memory the tribute of my humble gratitude. 
But while I speak of all these lives, shining like 
beacon lights of our own day, I would not fail to 
point you in conclusion toward a wide-armed 
cross upon a lonely hill-side, while I repeat His 
words who said, ‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw ‘all men unto Me.” Deur girls, Christ is 


the magnet of humanity, and she has found the 


best vocation, and the highest, who brings most 
souls diseased within thé healing power of His 
immortal Gospel. This is a work for which 
women have gifts pre-eminent. The Saxon word 
for lady means “a giver of bread,” and is full 
of beautiful significance; but America’s new 
century shall evolve another meaning, freighted 
with greater blessing for humanity—lady, giver 
of the bread of life! In later years we have had a 
revelaiion of our duty to the ungospelled masses, 
to the “elbow heathen,” as an evangelist has 
called them, to the intemperate (who, as a rule, 


the warm and radiant centre of a self-poised ' that of its martyr President ? Because he lived 
brain and heart, into the lives about you, and | and toiled for his people’s sake, “ with malice 
you will find that “what is good for the hive toward none, with charity for all.” Why was the 
is also good for the bee.” The luminous’ lamentation well nigh universal when under the | 
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thirds of the Church of Christ are women. By 
the freer life and richer opportunity which you 
and I enjoy; by society’s growing tolerance, not 
to say its kindly appreciation, of our activities ; 
by the heart transformed and the peace imparted 
through the Gospel, the voice of our Redeemer 
pleads for our consecrated service. I would not 
undervalue the culture of the intellect, but would 
exalt the culture of the heart. 


Correspondence. 


MIXED SCHOOLS. 
To the Editors of THE WoMAN’s SicNaL, 


Mespames,— In your interview with Dr. 
Heath, of Mason College, Birmingham, in Tue 
Woman’s Siena of October 25th, the question 
of co-education of men and women in medical 
work is raised. 

I know that many eminent educationalists are 
opposed to this ; but, while giving all deference 
to their opinions, I should like to draw your 
attention to the experience, though not very 
large, that we have had in Ireland on this 
subject. 

Women have studied medicine in Dublin 
during the last eight years, in mixed classes, at 
the School of Surgery of the College of Surgeons, 
and at six of the best general and special hos- 
pitals in the city. The experiment has been 
found perfectly successful, and many of the 
doctors who were at first opposed to it have com- 
pletely changed their views. None of the 
calamities or contretemps which are always re- 
presented as inevitable by the opponents of 
mixed education have taken place. I believe 
myself that the presence of the women improves 
the tone and manners of the men, and that the 
presence of the men and the knowledge of the 
keen fire of their criticism steadies the women 
and removes the schoolgirlishness which some- 
times persists in women who only mnix with their 
own sex. 

About three years ago the medical classes and 
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hospitals in Belfast and Cork, in connection with 
the Queen’s Colleges, were opened to women, 
and there also any initial difficulties that may 
have existed have been overcome. 
of women medical students in Ireland is small. 
In Dublin there are at present eight, in Cork 
two, in Belfast three. ost women seem to 
think that starting on the profession of medicine 
is a sufficient plunge without the additional com- 

lication of having to work with men, but I 

lieve that if they had the courage to join 
mixed classes, it would be both to their advan- 
tage and to that of their masculine fellow 
students. 

I do not wish to discredit the splendid work 
done by the Schools of Medicine for Women in 
London and Scotland, but it is a very difficult 
and expensive undertaking to start special 
schools, with laboratories, etc., for women only, 
whereas the medical education of women be- 
comes a very simple matter when women can 
share the schools which men already possess. 

Lastly, for I fear I am trespassing too much 
on your space, the patients at the hospitals are 
both men and women, and hence I for one can 
see no impropriety in the class of students also 
consisting of men and women.—Yours truly, 

E. Winirrep Dickson, M.B., F.R.C.S.L. 


THE CASE OF MRS. MAYBRICK 
MEspAMEs,—May I point out another instance 
of the inequality of our laws as regards the 
sexes as illustrated in the case of Mrs. Maybrick ? 


If an American came over and settled in England, | 


and married an English wife, but was not 
naturalised, he would not lose his American 
citizenship. He would, I believe, be entitled 


to a jury consisting of one-half foreigners, who | 


would probably have been free from the local 
prejudices which told so strongly against Mrs. 


Maybrick, and if sentenced to penal servitude | 


for life on grounds as unsatisfactory as those 
assigned in Mrs. Maybrick’s case, or strony 
evidence in his favour was afterwards discarded 
without inquiry by the Home Secretary, would 
certainly have been made the subject of diplo- 
matic intervention. 
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1 
| But all this is reversed when an American 
lady marries an Englishman. 
Though Mrs. Maybrick was under age at the 


The number | time and had probably no idea of the con- 


sequences of her act ; though her husband for 
zoe both before and after the marriage, spent 
alf his time in America, and she was most likely 
ignorant of whether he was or was not a 
; naturalised American—it seems to have been 
| held that she has lost her citizenship by marriage, 
and that even her widowhood does not reverse 
it ; and that consequently no amount of oppres- 
| sion, ill-usage, or injustice: would justify the 
‘interference of the United States. Indeed, the 
statement that Mr. Bayard made during his last 
visit to America as to the friendliness of the 
English Government, and their readiness to 
concede every favour that he askea for as 
| Anabassadae: made it but too evident that he 
had never made any serious effort to save this 
innocent American lady from the living death to 
which the Home Secretary has doomed her. 
And this is all because she is a woman; she 
derives no benefit whatever fron being regarded 
as an English subject. The law has simply 
deprived her of all the advantages which her 
American citizenship would otherwise have cun- 
ferred on one who has no relatives and few 
'friends to fight her battle in this country—a 
battle that would have been fought successfully 
long ago had she been a lady of English birth 
with influential English relatives.-—I remain, 
| yours faithfully, Louisa Riau. 
' 107, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool. 


The “ Y's” of England, as the members of the 
young British Women’s Temperance Association 
are called, presented Miss Alys Pearsall-Smith, 
hon. general superintendent of the ‘“Y” 
department, with a handsome standard floor 
‘lamp with shade on the recent occasion of her 
| marriage with the Hon. Bertrand Russell. The 

Sub-committee of the National B.W.T.A. gave a 
richly chased silver sugar dredger, and the three 
secretaries at headquarters presented a copy 
of Miss Willard’s new birthday book, bound in 
white calf and suitably inscribed. 
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NATIONAL W.C.T.U. CON- 
VENTION. 


Miss WILLABp’s friends in es, will be glad 
to know that she passed the ordeal of the great 
National W.C.T.U. Convention in Cleveland, 
November 16th to 2ist, without being obliged to 
call anyone else to the chair. It was a severe 
test of her returning strength, and the more 
trying because she had not been well for several 
weeks previous. Sixty pulpits in Cleveland were 
occupied by women on the Sunday of the Con- 
vention, by invitation of the pastors. Every 
state and territory of the fifty that make up the 
United States were represented except Alaska 
and South Carolina. The Treasurer showed a 
remarkable success in this year of unequalled 
financial difficulty in the United States, there 
being a balance of £1,000 over all expenses. 
The predominant key of the Convention was the 
ballot for woman as a protection to her home ; 
that sentiment was echced and re-echced from 
the beginning to the end by the women who 
twenty-one years ago were holding prayer meet- 
ings in-the saloons and imploring the publicans 
to quit their harmful business. ‘' He who would 
be free himself must strike the blow,” seems to 
have become the motto of the White Ribbon 
women. A representation from the Society called 
on the Mayor of Cleveland during the Conven- 
tion, and protested against the theatrical posters 
on the hoardings to such good purpose that an 
order was given for the demorelizing pictures to 
be ceititer. The Convention took strong ground 
on the Labour Question, especially advocating 
conciliation to prevent, and arbitration'to settle, 
strikes ; but it provided that on all these boards 
women should be represented as belonging to the 
diplomatic sex. A resolution was passed against 
lynching, and vigorous work among the coloured 
people plannec. Money was voted to build up 
the Society in North Carolina, New Mexico, 
Montana, and other “outlying parts” of the 
country. Twenty-eight organizers and lecturers 
were chosen; a beautiful testimonial to Lady 
Henry Somerset was voted by the Convention, 
and another to General Neal Dow. The Memorial 
Service for Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge was most 
ympressive. In her place Mre. I.ate Lente 
Stevenson, of Boston, was chosen. She is the 
author of the hymn so well known among us, 
entitled “We all belong.” Following the ex- 
ample of her British sisters, Miss Willard asked 
the Convention to permit her to appoint a Vice- 
President at large who should represent her in 
her absence. To this the delegates acceded, and 
Mrs. Lilian M. N. Stevens, President of the 
W.C.T.U. of Maine, was chosen. Mrs. Stevens 
bas for eighteen years been a State President, 


force and occupied raised seats behind the pre- 
siding officer, Mother Stewart, and Mrs. Judge 
Thompson (leader of the first praying band) 
being the chief representatives of that mighty 
“whirlwind of the Lord” which swept over 
America twenty-one years ago. 


situated in the Strand was luminous from end 
to end; though as yet there was no great press 
of business, Warm, clean and inviting, with 
good store of dainty comestibles ranged along 
the counter, and the silver shining, steaming 
urns behind, the place presented a very paradise 
for the weary and hungry. At mid-day there 
might be difficulty to find a seat, but, from 
various causes, when the evening is young the 
chairs are all before you where to choose, 

In the large saloon that extends away behind 
at a right angles with the shop, a lady sat 
enjoying her cocoa and hot meat patty. She 
was handsomely attired in black velvet and 
furs, and, to judge by appearances (a process 
for which few have the slightest capacity) she 
might be of the ornamental, as opposed to the 
useful class—a conclusion which would have 


AUSTRALASIAN W.C.T.U. 
COLONIAL CONVENTIONS. 


Western Australia.—In spite of the absence 
from the Colony of the Colonial President, the 
third annual Convention was successfully held 
during the first week of September. The pro- 
gramme included a public meeting, and the 
* Congress of Nations,’ the Chief Justice pre- 
siding ; evangelistic services on Sunday, @ uv ited 
Temperance gathering, preceded by a torchlight 
procession, and a limelight lecture gta . ore 
and Growth of the W.C.T.U.,” given by Miss A.| been utterly wrong. However, the most un- 
me freee t . das ys alps TU. skilled student of humanity would have noted 
Geeaniane The’ day sessions were interesting the pale face of a thoughtful, sensitive woman, 
and well attended, good reports of the various and how, very quietly, her eyes were taking in ‘ 
departments being present, and several excellent all things. In fact, a meeting of litterati that i | 
papers being read. Much of the success of the | afternoon had proved rather stormy and ex- 
an Sng arte ales Pers werk and | hausting, and happening to see this alluring 
ee aoe a : harbour of refreshment the successful essayist, 
ne gt Aaed epee: tas pobre for such she was, gladly availed herself of it to (§ 
many subjects, the most noticable being a refit before proceeding homeward. Bb 
propored Inebriate Home, loyal Temperance In due time, feeling rested and comforted ; 


- 
i 
3 
Legions, special “Y” work, personal responsi- | at peace with all the world, for a little while at 

bility, and the expected and eagerly-longed-for | least, the lady prepared to leave ; little dreaming f | 
visit of the world’s leaders in 1895, Gatherings | that her leisurely walk down the length of the (+5 
of a social, public, or departmental nature were | shop was watched by three pairs of eager eyes. ; 
While waiting at the desk for change, her gaze | 
rested upon the glass door through which she i 7 
was about to pass into the street. Shades of mh 
misery! What brings this trouble into her late 
contented countenance? There, peering in with 

terrible earnestness, she beholds three little 
shivering, hungry faces ; boys of seven, eight, and os 
nine years; hatless, shoeless, unmistakeably 
dinnerless. Yet, most piteous sight, the famished 
features of the elder child are positively smiling 
at her. It was an appeal that went straight to 
the heart of the woman. 

Quick readers as they are, the children at 
once preceive her sympathy, and the trio of 
stern little faces break into smiles of glee. Lined | 
gloves and velvet folds make it difficult to find Bi 
the pocket and certain coins required, and just as 
her hand is on the door prepared with its dole 
for the hapless waifs—what is this ? V 


held each evening, and the week ended with a 
franchise picnic down Sydney Harbour, enthu- 
siastic speeches on “Suffrage” being delivered 
during the afternoon. 

Queensland assembled in Convention in the 
same week, and transacted such a large amount of 
business that the inhabitants of the coastal town 
where the meetings were held became quite 
enlightened with regard to women’s business 
ability and power of concentration of thought. 
A long list of departments received their fair 
share of discussion and suggestions, and much 
interest was manifested in the papers and 
“question box.” The evenings were devoted 
to a reception, women’s Temperance meeting, 
children’s night, and “Y” evening, which in- 
cluded a “Chime of Bells,” the hall being thronged 
on éach occasion. The “ Y's” met in Conference 
on one afternoon. 

South Australia had an inspiring week from 
10th to 21st September. The departmental 
Conferences were valuable and instructive, and 


aa 


and in all that time has never had but three votes | considerable interest was evoked by an able paper A gruff angry voice, a monstrous figure in 
cast against her. She wasa lady commissioner | on “Opium.” Mrs. Nicholls, Australasian and | gar blue, and the creatures have fled right and t 
of the recent Columbian Exposition, and Miss | Colonial President, presided, and Mrs. Harrison , 8 


left like wild duck before the sportsman’s dog, 
not to be seen anywhere. 
An arm of the law has intervened, and the 
children must go supperless to their bed beneath { 
some archway or upon the stones of Trafalgar 


Square. | 


Willard says of her that she is an Aristides 
among women. Justice balanced by gentleness 
is her crowning attribute. Mrs. Clara Hoffman, 
one of the finest women speakers in America, 
was made Recording Secretary, aud Mra. ‘Beau- 
champ, of Kentucky, was made Assistant Record- 
ing Secretary, thus for the first time representing 


Lee took part in the business sessions and night 
meetings. her clever handling of the ‘' Purity” 
question being specially appreciated. 
Frora B. Harris, 
Australian Seg. W.C.T.U. 


i His duty! Doubtless, 

th th h 

pi Toman ced among the general officers WEEDS. But was he a man, that constable? Could : 
Scientific’ Temperance Instruction is now a| Ir was sx o’clock on a cold December evening. he feel? Could he not shut his eyes for the 

mandatory study for all pupils in all public | Snow had threatened for several hours, but now moment to the whereabouts of these babes of 

schools in the United States, save in tive of | a thin mist, not to say fog, pervaded the busy the great Babylon, wild weeds of our too . 

c arr , von ei oon law th of. me 8iX- | Strand ; too diaphanous, however, to obscure | Prolific human forest ? 

eon millions of children and youth of school age ys : } 5 offi rer knew what it w 

abi ek ge Thioie tha cack ot oes the brilliant light that poured from shop Certes, thas officer never knew what it was id 


to be hungry and cold, homeless, friendless, and 
a little child, gazing in upon warmth and 
comfort, good things, and a kindly disposed f 
lady. — 

The essayist mournfully wended her way, 
pondering certain curious words from a curious 
old book— 

“Tn heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father who is in heaven.’” 

Do they also behold the faces of the children 
upon earth ? ZITELLA K, ToMKINS. 


windows and from powerful electric lamps 
placed at intervals high up against the house 
fronts, and looking like full moons dropped out 
of the sky, shedding their cold white blaze as 
low down as human vision could endure, In 
dim distances the cumulated mist appeared a 
veritable fog, and wayfarers not too urgently 
impelled were fain to linger in the glow rather 
than journey farther into the gloom. There is 
a wonderful fascination about the London shops 
at night; and few of us mortals but are moths 
enough to feel elated by the glitter and the 
glamour, just as we are depressed by tlie opposite 
denseness or obscurity. A disposition which has 


its reason in a true and beautiful instinct, what- : 
Dies looking forward to things which you cannot see, 


ever the preacher may say. 
; and arte if y = 
The depot ef the Aerated Bread Company ae not understand if you saw thew. 


W.C.T.U. of the cifferent States under the leader- 
shig of Mre. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston. The 
Somerset Y (Young Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union) is being introduced into colleges 
acd seminaries of young women, a new impu'se 
having been given to this movement by Mrs. 
Frances J. Barnes. Concerning the daily press, 
the following resolution was adopted :—“ That 
we will use our personal influence with the 
editors and publishers of the daily press to sup- 
press the details of murder, suicide, and the 
dreadful personal and deceitful medical adver- 
tisements.” 

Rev. Joseph Cook made a ringing speech in 
favour of the ballot with an educational test. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony was warmly received, 
and many other distingnis'cd men and women 
helped to make the Convention memorable; but 
most of all tha early Crusaders who were out in 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation, 
and do not weaken and distract yourself by 
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is 


8S CUOK where kitchenmaid 
kept, or matron, cook, dairy and 
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Christian, abstainer. Absolutely  trust- 
worthy. Quick, active, neat, cleanly. Good 
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SOLD IN PACKRTS AND TINS BY GROCERS, 
LABELLED: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 


‘ 
THE ‘ENCLISH ORCANETIE’ 
EASY PAYMENTS. 

Plays hymns, popular airs, quad- 
rines, polkas, waltzes, hornpipes, ete.; 
any tune can be played with artistic 
ehect by anyone, A mere child can 

lay it. Most Marvelluus Musical 
Pustrument in the World. 

Price 30/- 
Terms: 4/- Deposit, 4/- Monthly. 
Organetie delivered when first 49. paid 
Write for list of music and full parti- 
cilars, (Mention this paper.) 


J. M. DRAPER, 
Organette Works, Blackburn: 


Stockings » Clothing in 
Wool, Silk, or Cotton.. 
Lists 2d. per Post, - 


A Safe and Speedy 
Remedy for 
COUGH, COLD, 


BRONCHITIS, 
And all Chest & Lung Disease 


Li BOUSHER, Lenn Cottage, Lamborne. 


Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C,, and So'4d hyall Dealers. 
Sold Everywhere, price 1/1, and % 


2,29. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
steperes 2 Advertisements of per inch. 


RECHERCHE : 
SIDE DISHES 


() For Breakfast, Luncheon, i 
Dinner, and Supper, #f 
COMPRISING 
Hors @’Quvres, Savrouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


f Dinner 
} cipes,’ ‘Menus and Te a 
| ° Practical Household Recipes,’ ete. 


Courses, have certain’ convection with 

| each other : also contains many new and 

fh} original recipes, and the author claims i] 

) that they are ali thoroughly resiable and [if 
workahie, and that cooks who walt put 
them into practice seeoeding to the fu 

) instructions, will be al prevare 

H the dishes suecesstully aaa without 
ditficulty. 


Price, 3/6 of alt Roskscllers, or of tho 


souk HADDON @ CO., Rearerts 
House, cobra Square, 


RS. GRIMKE'S TEXT CARDS.— 


Send to Wellii ow liek 
Broughton, Mane ne a at. 
Cheapest English, 1s. 6d, per 10u; Foreign, Ie |. per 
i Cacrwawe. 30, Paternoster Square, London. 
UUR INHBRITANCE, Thoughts on the Kook of 


Revelation, '*., from Mrs. QGQeimkkK. aa shoves 
i Masecisissspesie sis] 
SEOOND EDITION. 
PRIOK ONK SHILLING. 
At all Booksellers’. 


Story of Peers and Plutocrats. 


TheSplendid 


Paupers. 


By W. T. STEAD. 


Christmas Number of the 
“Review of Reviews.” 


This Romance for the times describe’ 
in narrative form the tendencies, 
personalities, and events of the year- 
The central ides of the story ie the 
threatened disappearance of the old 
order of aristocrats, and its superses- 
sion by a new brood of plutocrate who 


a 
it 
: 
: 
: 
: 
i 
: 
: 
: 


owed ro nomen to cone but the 
OL 
characters are diawn {from real life; 
some of them are hardly disguised. 
* The Splendid Paupers* will give enter. 
Bellainys and Uassandras in their own 
line, and reveals in Mr. a .dec 
: St. JAMEe’s Bupert eays; ‘ ‘The 
18 Splendid Paupers ’* is w good shillings- 
: The DUNDER ADVERTISER says: ‘' The 
story is of richly-diversitied interest.” 


ALMIGHTY the i 
The WKSTMINSTBR GAZKTTH say 
tainment to everybody; it beats all the 
ided 
vein of inventive in enuity,” 
worth.” 
A RRR ERR 


ALUABLE \7ALUABLE SEORET. — A bona A bona 
fide cure for Chitblains. Send 12 
stamps and etampet = addresteu 


envelope, to MuLcany, c/o James Halls, 
Bideturd. First expense the last. Allays 
irritation instantly. Try. 


Dont Cough-just use 


They at once check the cough and 
remove the cause--without any 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they w/// cure, 
and they iei// not injure your 
health. 


Keatings Lozenges 
SOLD in TINS 13)" EACH. 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts, 1s . 5/- per inch, 
Series ... 4/6 thirte on, 4/- ‘twenty- six, 
3/6 tilty-two. 
Page ... ee ve we =£10 
Hatf- page £5 5s. 
Quarter £3 153 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted 30 words 1/d, 
Three insertions, as two. 

Bituations vacant re ... 0 words 2/-, 
Three insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel, 
laneous wivts. .. . 80 words 2/- 
ed, torevery Additional 9 Words. 
‘Lhree insertions as two. 


eee ~~ Sodan! . ~ ail Pa aaa ’ / . — oa 
a0oee ae ae : : ; 
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“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
@ of CADBURY’S COCOA, 


. with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 

digestible, absolutely sure 
bs The Typical Cocoa of English NO and nourishing Cocoa, of 


CHEMICALS | she greatest strength and 
vere the finest flavour. entirely 
(4s in many of 


'Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 
The Analyst. Dore Foran | Sree from any admizture” 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


AND 1825. 5& Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. it 


FOR 
INFANTS, in Patent 
et CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 


INVALIDS, & 
AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet, 


NOW READY. 
THE YEAR’S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Sayings by FRANCES §E. WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. Gd. 


ALSO 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Reprinted from ‘‘The North American Review.” 


eos JENN/ 1 Literature Deparementr 24, “Memorial Hall, pee Street, Me: E.C. 


oe 


rived o Mazais, Warsun, & Vinny, ie at 5 ani, Kir by 5 treet, Hattonowd- u; and re lehed by MaRsHALL & SON, 149, Hive. 2treel, Lui aida above 
pole Auvertiseneut Agen ts, JOHN Havvow & Cu., Bouvene touse, Sa.isbury Square. 


